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CHAPTER XII. 
THE DUKE’S DECISION. 


Our mother earth this midnight 
Is merrier than she seems, 
A sweet, new life is stirring 
In her soul like loosened streams. 


Bur the parting must needs come, and Barnet 
Claverly and Meg Dashwood had to harken to 
the voice of discretion. Living on nothing a year 
was a thing neither could have endured, and 
after too many kisses for people who were never 
to love, or to think of each other again, they 
parted and went back to the lawn by different 
Toutes. 

When they rejoined their friends none could 

ve guessed the truth about that sweet yet 
painful interview in the shrubbery. Lucy had 
seen them go thither, but she thought that Meg 
ee only say a few needful words and dismiss 
her lover, and that he would accept the dismissal 
in a philosophical spirit. 

Apparently he did'so. No man could have 

en less unruffled than he was outwardly, and 

© played a second game of tennis ‘with his 
prewar coolness and skill with Lucy for a 


But after it was over he went to the colonel 
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[A PAINFUL MERTING. ] 


and said he was sorry to be obliged to go away 
that night.or early in the morning. An impor- 
tant family matter called himaway. The colonel 


had been coached by Lucy, and he was not very 


ressing in urgi im to stay. 
Oe We shall ea a again no doubt,” he said. 

“I don’t think I shall be able to run over this 
year,” Claverly said. 

“Well, we shall see you next season in town.” 

« T hope so.” 

Barnet Claverly hoped, yet had no real hope. 
He knew that he had come very near to the end 
of his tether and that ere another season came 
the Philistines would in all probability be upon 
him and he be relegated to the limbo of the men 
who are “stone broke,” to fall in the gulf of 
poverty, to starve, or die, or do anything but 
trouble forgetful society again. 

He made no fuss about his going, but told his 
man to pack his trunk and get it to the station 
by nine o’clock in the morning, and he would 
have an early breakfast and walk over. 

“Of course Meg is right,”’ he said. ‘* Love is 
a very pretty thing, but a man and woman to 
keep it up must be fed. Poor Meg! she is a 
sweet little thing and will be miserable with 
Friarly. But she will get her carriage and be 
able to run up her milliner’s bills. I hope she 
will make them heavy.” 

He dined with the guests that night, but 
after dinner he stole away, and with half a dozen 
cigars in his pocket sauntered down to the far 
end of the lawn, where-he walked to and fro, 
listening to the merriment inside Dumbedikes. 

They were very merry that night. He heard 
Pearl's rich voice as it floated out of the window 
towards him upon the still air, and although ‘he 
had ho love for her it-thrilled him, as it did 
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others, and set him dreaming of what he was 
and what he might have been. 

It was a sad line of thought, and so few of us 
that reach middle age without indulging in it. 
Barnet Claverly thinking would have been 
judged something phenomenal by his friends 
if they could but have looked upon him. Men 
are so ready to be guided by the outward 
demeanour and so seldom look within. 

After Pearl’s ‘voice had died away Meg began 
to sing. She usually choose lively airs, but this 
night she sang a sad one about the parting .of 
two lovers, and Claverly, drawing near enough 
to see clearly into the room, saw herat the piano 
with her head slightly bowed and her face turned 
away from Sir Charles Friarly, who was in 
attendance upon her. 

“And yet she will marry him,” said the 
guardsman, bitterly. ‘Well, it is a choice of 
two evils—love and poverty, or riches and dis- 
content. Which is the lesser evil, I wonder?” 

He went back to his old post and walked up 
and down smoking until he saw the drawing- 
room was empty of all but the colonel and two 
or three other men; then he stole away to his 
room and buried his sorrows in sleep. 

In the morning, before any of the guests were 
down, he was gone. Meg had somehow got to 
know the hour of his going, and saw him from 
behind the curtain of her room saunter off as 
nonchalantly as if he was going to a morning 
parade. 

He never even turned to look back, or halted, 
and when he was gone she sat down and wept 
as she had never done before, and was weepins 
when Lucy came in. 

“This won’t do, Meg,” she said. ‘ We shall 





































have you as pale as our family ghost.” 
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«T shall not do it any more replied Meg, as 
she dried her eyes. *‘ But he was worth a good 
cry, wasn’t he ?” 

“I think so, Meg, and now you-have. given 
him his due think no more about him. SirCharles 
was very decided in his attentions last night.” 

“But T-can never love him.” - 

*« Of course,you can’t; but it is ten to one if 

‘ou do not get onthe betterfor it. If youdon’t 
oa him you won’t worry him as his last wife 
did. He is a man who likes to go his own way. 
Have you seen Pearl this morning ?” 


«ce No. 

*‘T have been into her room and she was not 
there. I thought I might find her here.” 

* She is out perhaps.” 

**No doubt—but why out, Meg? Whom has 
she to meet? Both Sir QGigmzles and Lord 
Raidenstore are in the houseyand there is tos, 
body else r 

«You don’t think that she and Bet have been’ 
carrying on quietly, do you ?” 

As Meg breathed this estion she looked 
very pale and her lips ewitdbib angrily, but Lucy 
laughed heartily at the idea. 

“ Of course not, ‘child, 





never made for Bet, nor Bet for Pearl. There: 
is a coming from the wood by the Calle} 
rs : : 


Who is 

eno or & 
w on earth tan she hawe been doing there?*) 
~ tin mebody. 
“Bat whom ?” 


_— 






and had letdove matters go by with hini but Be 
had an instinctive knowledge of, women, and 
made a shrewd guess at the truth. 

“You. have been. falling™in Jove with some- 
body,” ‘he said, “and there is dn obstacle in the 
way. Who is it?” 

She put her hand pleadingly on his shoulder 
and hid her face. Selfishness had taken root.in 
him, but he loved his sister and was keenly inte- 
rested in her welfare. Holding her hands in one 
of his he stroked her hair with the other as he 
urged her to confide in him. 

** Whoever it is,” he said, “tell the truth, and 
the whole truth tome. I can guide you g little 
perhaps.” 

“But you will be so very angry,” she 
urged, 

“You are mistaken, Pearl. I shall not be 

with you. Whois the man?” 

“Do you remember Hugh Egerton?” she 


I da” ho weptgt strange f fell 

ge ied ; “ sort of fellow 
who has mysteriously dis from ail 
civilised ken. He is not. lover, surely ?” 





“T had noidenof ity" «ia the duke, gravely, 


“ youwere so seldom scen ~ : 
** Bat we have met, and he told me that he 
loved me.” ' 


“Just before going away, and leaving you to 
‘pineover his absence.” ey 
pees) be is are, 


wierning. 
“Pearl,” wey om | duke, dhiazply, “what 
fe the meaning ‘of ‘this? He is not in this 





“I knew you would be angry with me,” she 











_ There: semehengy shy. ‘Ogme and 



















































hidden reason had retired Lord 
thought he might advance. 

But prior to making a move he mancetwred 
about the colonel so that an invitation was sent 
to the Duke of Biackfern, who came and filled 
up the gap the departure of Barnet Claverly had 
made, and Pearl within three days had the joy 
of seeing her brother near her again. 

He looked pale ‘and worried, which Pearl 
charged to the fatigue of an extended season, 
and she hoped soon to see the country bring 
back the old healthy. hue. 

‘I declare, Melville,” she said, “ that you look 
five and twenty.” 

“TI feel fifty,” he replied. “The fact. is, 
Pearl, I’ve been going the pace and I want to 
pull up, but I don’t see how to do it. I’ve only 
just started a stud of horses, and it would look 
foolish to leave the turf before I am fairly on 
it.” 

“T am sorry you have been led imto that, 
Melville. The turf never brought any good yet 
to horse or man. You remember what our dear 
father used to say about it ?” 

“Yes, yes; but he lived ina slower time. 
Anyhow Iam glad Iam here, for I shall get a 
little rest. How are you getting on? How 
many lovers have you?” 

Pearl could not keep the colour from her 
cheeks, but she answered, with tolerable com- 
posure: 

“ None here,” she said. 

““Why don’t you give Raidenstore a little en- 
couragement ?” said the duke; “ heis'a thorough 
good fellow and is awfully in love with you.” 

“T do not think I would care to marry Lord 
Raidenstore,” Pearl replied. 

“Don’t marry anyone against your will of 
course, but at the same time don’t Jet your 
season go. I know that Lord Ardinlann is 
anxious to get back to Scotland, but he won’t 
go until you are settled.” 

* Until I am settled ?” 

She sighed as she echoed his words, and he 
looked at her with surprise stamped on his care- 


‘eave the palpitating bosom of Pearl. 

“You must make no reservation in this 
matter,” said the duke, when they were seated, 
“and I swear to you that I will advise what is 
best for your happiness alone. Where is Egerton 
hanging out ?” 

“« He is linked in some mysterious way with a 
tribe of gipsies who are camped out yonder, and 
he is with them at present.” 

“Another mystery. And how does he account 
for his presence there ?”’ 

“He has not accounted for it at all,” Pearl 
said, “nor have I asked him. I believe he is 
there in the interest of another.” 

“You have been meeting him in seeret 
then p” 

“Yes, Melville. How could I. meet him other- 
Wise? I-love him so dearly and he is so un- 
happy——" 

“Pearl,” said the young duke, sternly, “I 
would rather have seen you lying dead than 
have heard the story you have told me to- 
day.” 

~ Hugh is honourable and true,” said Pearl, 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘Come with me and see 
him. Hear what he has to say in his de- 
fence.” 

** He can have no real defence for his conduct, 
Pearl. No man can be honourable who luresone 
of your birth and position to meet him in secret, 
and so compromise herself in the eyes of 
all.”’ 

“You judge him harshly and me un- 
kindly.” 

“ Who is this man, and what is he doing with 
those beggarly people ?’’ asked the duke, hotly. 
“Tf he is what we have hitnertotaken him to be, 
how comes it that-he is hiding with a race of 
tramps, who are a pest to respectable people ? 
You have forgotten yourself woefully, Pearl, 
and to-morrow I shall take you from here.” 

* You will not do that, Melville,” she said, in 
a low tone. 








worn face. He was not much of a ladies’ man, 


“ButI will. Fiftyexcuses can be found for 


Vahere Were quictudcwmetest. imal 


; “Ob, Melville !” Peath:replied.* “I love him |: 
“he said, “Pearl was{ ty y 


4 


q 


“In thoug’ 
to, here. I see him daily. Xeaw him this 





four ping,” Me replied, “gnd if you will come 
with me now I will keep yourbecrét,. If you re. 
fuse I must confide in Lord Ardinlaun, who wil] 
use, biswuthority as a guardian.” 

* Aud this is acting for my happiness,” sai 
Pearl, bitterly. 
| I.am-eruel to-be kind,” -the-duke rejoined, 
“I have been deceived, you have been deceived 
in this Egerton. He is an adventurer, a sharper, 
forall know, and to be allied to him can only 
bring disgrace on us both.” 

** You do not know him.” 

“I know@meugh to perceive that he has been 
et a you and has succeeded. You 
are buts the ways of the world, a bird 


easily lume: “his cunning fowler. Pearl, ag 


you love me,as you value the honour of our 
name, civeweet wight of him.” 

“I canmbt doit now,”mke cried, clasping his 
arm. a jyou carinét separate us, you 


“anless—” 
used, Modking into her eyes 
g a cry from his 
to his feet. ° 
1 ” he groaned, 
5 ile I have been 
peend health yuu 
No—kind, ‘: ‘Rtied. e 
loves me. He layedown his life for me.” 
“The eld story,” muttered the duke, “but for 
all that you must away "to-morfow. You must 
never Ki 


She sat still with her eyes fixed before her 
and answered him no\more, while he, with » 
dogged, resolute face, a map and down for 
awhile, and at last "away. Pearl 
er of'@ark ine bh teen behind 
and ‘ eyes waltching her from behi 
the screen 6f a laurel bash close by. 

It.was the face of Sir Charles Friarly. 


P fetid 
HAPTER XIIL 
LOST. 


Above the dusky vale and bills 
‘Soft murmurs wander sweet and low, 
‘And through the dewy grass the rills 
With song-like whisperings flow. 
But thought as turbid as stormy skies 
Within a woman’s bosom lies. 









“ Hugh 





A sma. pivot suffices fora large wheel to 
turn upon, and currents are turned by a few 
sticks ora handful of straw. So with human 
lives. A thought, an act of ours with no apparent 
force may change the course of our existence, 
break or cement a love, destroy or strengthen 
holy ties, and make or mar the happiness of 
many. 

Lord Raidenstore wanted help in his suit wita 
Lady Pearl, and he sent for her brother, whoo 
all living men promised to give him most help. 
The duke came, and a flushed face and pair of 
drooping eyes led to a confession. which drifted 
the once loving brother and sister asunder. 

The duke had the pride of his race and the 
ordinary prejudices of men. Death was prefer- 
able to dishonour, and he looked upon the tres 
pass of.a woman asa thing never to be forgotten 
or forgiven. Men’s sins are things written upo? 
a slate to be expunged at will, the errors of 
women are graven on a rock to remain as 4 last- 
ing record and a warning. ile 

earl had sinned deeply and horribly in his 
eyes, and was no longer worthy to bear his name. 
But at any cost or risk the sin must be hidden 
from the world.. Her transgression against the 
laws of society must be buried so that society 
knew nothing of it and could not mark the spor 
where it lay. . 

With regard to Hugh Egerton, he had batone 
thought—he would kill him as sure as there was 
a sun in the heavens, he would hunt him down 
and beat him till he died, or lose his own life i 
the attempt. i 

But first he must get Pearl away from this 
neighbourhood. She must be taken apa 
Scotland or to the Continent, so that HIS W 





| might never know her name. ; 
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He could not do it alone. At all risks he 
must now confide in Lord Ardiniaun, who could 
be trusted to act diplomatically so. that his wife 
would know nothing. 

«This immovable barrier must. be kept from 
the women,” the duke said to himself, “for 
it’s not in their nature to held a secret.” 

He spoke in ignorance. There are more 
secrets kept by women than are dreamt of in 
man’s philosophy, The BEAL secrets of their 
lives they never tell, and they keep the secrets 
of others—when they choose, 

Lord Ardinlaun granted the duke an imme- 
diate audience and was immeasurably shocked 
by the tale that was ionately poured into 
his ear. He had good, sound Scotch ideas of 
honour, and the fast-and-loose game played 
with morals in modern society was repulsive to 
him. 

“Ts there no mistake?” he asked. “Could 
she have been jesting with you ?” 

“No,” groaned the duke, “she was terribly 
in earnest when she told me of meeting him— 
atone! Bad enough to meet him. anywhere— 
bad enough to know him at all; but to steal 
out and—it is horrible.” 

“T always gave her credit for sound, honest 
pride,” said Lord Ardinlaun. 

“She may have it,” returned the duke, “ but 
it has fallen before the power of this Egerton. 
Will you take her away to-morrow ?” 

“ Ay, surely, Melville. But what excuse can 
I make to Lady Ardinlaun ?” 

«“T must leave that to you.” 

“T’ll tell no lie. I'll say it’s imperative that 
we goand leave her to think what she pleases— 
and she’ll think until she is pretty near the 
mark, Melville.” 

“Say nothing until the morning,” ‘said the 
duke. “You are sure to have sume letters. 
Then tell the Dashwoods you must leave, and 
they can infer that you have. been summoned 
away.” 

The duke and his guardian parted, and both 
were too well bred to show in their faces that 
there was anything to disturb them. They 
dined and talked to their friends as usual, but 
they did not go near Lady Pearl. 

She could not hide the emotions that were 
Tampant within her so well as her brother and 
guardian, and Lucy Dashwood had food for re- 
flection as she watched her sitting with thought- 
tul brow and passionate eyes, scarce heeding 
things around her. 

Tommy Dray took her down to dinner and 
tried to make himself agreeable, but lamentably 
failed, as he could only get monosyllabic answers 
to his remarks. 

_ “What is the matter with her, I wonder,” he 
thought. “Ihave never seen her'so vacant 
before. Let mesee—how was it I used to enter- 
tain her ?—oh ! by talking of Egerton; now 
wonder whether I shall succeed as I used to do.” 

He tried, and succeeded in arousing her with 
& vengeance. As soon as he mentioned Hugh 
Egerton she turned sharply upon him and bade 
dim be silent. 

Poor Tommy was taken aback and apologised, 
blushing and stammering like a schoolboy of 
the olden time. The schoolboys of our day 
neither-blush nor stammer, being little men with 
as much assurance as their seniors could desire 
tO possess, 

“I—TI beg pardon,” he said, “ but really—you 
are—I may say dull—and talking about Eger- 
ton USED to interest you.” 

“It matters not,” she replied. “Please not 
to mention his name again.” 

That’s odd,” reflected Tommy, “and I can’t 
Understand it. The best thing I can do is to ask 
Lucy what it all means.” 
the asked py 5 to whom he told the story of 
i ws te! e used to talk about Hugh to 
pe nd how his conversation was always 

“ one until that evening. Lucy listened and, 
net lover, could make nothing out of it. 
do,” vf can’t have quarrelled as you and I 

> P © said, “ because they never meet.” 

g se Thaps it’s because he keeps out of her 
ay,” Tommy suggested. 
& pet are near the mark, I’m inclined to 

«,” she replied, “and really, if you go on in 





this way I shall begin to think you have gota 
head upon your shoulders.” ° 

«How kind of you to say so,” said Tommy, 
really gratified. 

Lord Ardinlaun said nothing to his wife until 
they had retired forthe night. When her lady- 
ship was engaged in divesting herself of the 
mysteries of modern toilet he abruptly told her 
that they were going on the morrow. 

; + ag on us!” she said. ‘ What is that 
‘or o> » 

“Take my word for it. We must go,” he 
said, “and we will go straight back to Scot- 
land and get among honest men and women 
again.” 

«But what is to become.of Lady Pearl’s 
chance of a marriage ?” 

“ Pearl’s chance has gone to—may go to— 
anywhere it pleases. Don’t ask questions but 
act with me. It is all for the best.” 

«‘ Very well,” she said. ‘Shall I have my 
packing done to-night?” 

“No,” he replied, “‘ as I do not wish to sound 
a retreat until to-morrow.” 

Lady Ardinlaun had nothing more to say. 
She knew. her lord never acted from impulse, 
but, like a careful chessplayer, meditated upon 
every move before he made it. She would not 
be sorry to get back to Scotland. London with 
its bustle was bad enough, but quiet Essex 
with its flat lands was almost intolerable. 

A little after midnight all the house had re- 
tired to rest and the majority of the people were 
asleep, but some were awake, notably among 
them Lady Pearl, who, with her door locked, 
was engaged in putting a few necessary articles 
of apparel into a small valise. Lucy had been 
to her door asking to come in, but had met with 
a refusal. 

« Not to-night, dear,” Pearl said. 
be alone.’’ 

And alone she was, with thoughtful face and 
compressed lips, busy with her packing until the 
clock in the central tower of Dumbedikes struck 
the hour of one. Then she took off her evening 
robe, cast it carelessly into a corner as a thing 
done with for ever, and put.ona plain walking 
dress. Her shoes she removed and, placing a 
pair of boots ready to put on, extinguished the 
lamp and lay down on the outside of her couch 
to rest, first drawing up the blind of the window. 

“With the first peep of dawn,’ she mur- 
mured, and her weary eyes soon closed in sleep. 

Among the first to awake in the morning 
was the Duke of Blackfern, who had passed a 
night of feverish dreams and hailed the return 
of day with as much joy as his saddened heart 
was able to entertain.- A plunge into the cold 
bath prepared for him drove away some of 
the cobwebs of his brain and, dressinz, he saun- 
tered downstairs just as the sleepy housemaids 
were beginning to bestir themselves with their 
brooms. 

Apologising for disturbing one who was en- 
gaged upon the doorstep he strolled into the 
garden and, regardless of the dew lying thick 
upon the grass, walked up and down upon the 
lawn thinking, until he heard the voice cf Lord 
Ardinlaun, 

“You must be mad, Melville,” the old noble- 
man said, “ to walk there in your London paper 
boots. Look at the dew, man!” 

«It won’t hurt me,” the duke said, gloomily. 
«* T’ve done the same thing a hundred times.” 

“You will do it once too often,” returned 
Lord Ardinlaun. ‘Always walk on dry land 
when you can. Come here.” 

The duke joined him and they had a good 
half-hour to themselves before anybody else 
appeared. Sir Charles Friarly, more fresh and 
cheerful and more animated than he appeared 
before at Dumbedikes, was the next arrival in 
the open air, and he was followed by Meg. 

The pair met, shook hands and walked away 
together. 

«‘Humph,” muttered Lord Ardinlaun, bending 
his brows. “Is that a match ?” 

** Looks like it,” said the duke. 

“ Poor girl!” 

«Why do you pity her ?” 

** Because I don’t like that man, Melville. 


“T wish to 





He’s uncanny, and I’d leave a daughter of mine 
marry the devil himself as Sir Charles Friarly.’”’ 

“ He is not exactly a pleasant fellow,” said 
the duke, carelessly. ‘‘ Now here is a pair more 
to your taste, perhaps.” 

The pair in question were Tommy Dray and 
Lucy, who now always began the day, weather 
permitting, with a stroll among the flowers, 
gathering bud and bloom and adorning each 
other. 

Lord Ardinlaun shrugged his shoulders. 

«* An honest pair,” he said, “and will make a 
happy one. But the saddle is on the grey mare, 
and that is reversing the laws of nature. It is 
never quite a pretty sight. If ever you marry, 
Melville, be master in your own house, as I am.” 

So they talked while the guests gathered in 
the open, and presently the gong sounded for 
breakfast. Then with pleasant laughter and 
cheerful words rippling the air they trooped in 
and sat down. 

The duke looked about the room and could not 
see Pearl. 

**She was always an early riser,” he 
Lord Ardinlaun. ‘ Where can she be ?” 

Lady Ardinlaun was absent too, which was a 
rare thing, for, living asshe always had done in 
a healthy place, rarely indulging in late hours, 
she could set an example to women not half ner 
age. Lord Adinlaun said she had risen quite an 
hour before. 

«* What has detained her ?” asked the duke. 

At that moment one of the servants with a 
note on a salver came in, looked around, and 
espying the Duke of Blackfern came over to 
him. 

** An early post,” he said. 

“It came by hand, your grace,” replied the 
man. 

The duke opened it, glanced at its contents, 
and kept his face by an effort that few men 
could have made. 

** Who brought this ?” he asked. 

“A stranger, your grace,a sort of half-cast 
gipsy I think. He ran away as soon as he had 
left it.” 

“It is a message for both of us,” said the 
duke quickly to Lord Ardinlaun. ‘‘Can you 
leave your breakfast fora moment ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said his lordship. 

Both rose, the duke bowed his apology to 
Lucy, pointing to the letter with a smile, and 
the noblemen went out together. The hall was 
empty and they halted there. 

“Now what is it, Melville?” asked Lord 
Ardinlaun. 

‘* Read this,’ the duke said, handing him the 
letter. 

The old Scotchman brought out his spectacles, 
wiped them carefully, and putting them on his 
nose glanced at the writing. 

«From Pearl,” he said. 

“Yes, but read it,’ the duke said, im- 
patiently. 

And Lord Ardinlaun with his passion rising, 
read as follows :— 


** Goon bye, dearest Melville, I have left you 
for the one I love. You would not listen to me 
and would have torn me away from him. I had 
no resource but toflytohim. Forgive and for- 
getme. May Heaven give you a love as true as 
mine and then you will know what has led me 
away from you. Ask Lord and Lady Ardinlaun 
to forgive me too. Your ever loving sister, 

PEARW.” 


said to 


* Melville,” said the old nobleman, trembling, 
“we have slept while we should have watched. 
She guessed our purpose and fled tohim. It is 
too late now to save her.” 

« But not toavengeher,” saidtheduke, hoarse 
with fury. 

« What can we do?” 

«Kill them both—he for his dastard theft 
must die, and she has nothing but a worthless 
life to lay down.” 

“Do nothing rash,” said his more cautious 
guardian, “ make no noise about it——” 

« But you cannot hide this ghastly thing.” 

«‘Heaven help us, no. Let us get ready to 
leave here at once.” 

“Not until I have scoured the place to find 
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Hugh Egerton,” hissed the duke, “ you argue 
with me in vain.” 

“The Blackfern hot blood has led many of 
your race to ruin.” 

“So let it. I have no desire to live, only 
to put my hand upon him. Is that you, 
Friarly ?” 

The baronef had just come from the break- 
fast-room and was selecting a cigar from his 
case to smoke without. He looked up, smiled 
and bowed. 

** Come here,” said the duke, “I may as well 
trust you with what cannot be hidden. My 
sister has dishonoured herself by leaving here 
for the society of one Hugh Egerton.” 

“I know the man,” replied the baronet, 
“but have not heard that he is in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“He is here, nevertheless, with some gipsy 
vagabonds.” 

«You surprise me, but he was always an odd 
fish.” 

‘I want you and one or two others to ride 
over to the camp of these rascals with me—just 
to see fair play. I mean to draw him out and 
horsewhip him to death.” 

«T’licome and see that done,” said Sir Charles, 
with a quiet smile. 

It was impossible to keep Pearl’s flight a 
secret and it was soon known all over the place. 
Lucy Dashwood was overwhelmed with sorrow 
and dismay, and Meg, as she told Tommy Dray 
in confidence, was *‘immensely beaten” when 
she thought of one like her taking such a step. 

** Now, if it had been me or Lucy,’ she said, 
thoughtfully, “ nobody would have wondered.” 

“ Don’t hint at Lucy doing such a thing,” 
said Tommy, turning ghastly pale, “I should 
not survive it a week,” 

“Oh! yes, you would,” replied Meg, calmly. 
«You would rave and metapnorically tear your 
hair and goon dreadfully, but you would 
survive it. Pearl must have loved the man 
dearly.” 

** No doubt,” said Tommy, sentimentally, “it 
is a great thing to be loved.” 

The elopement was indeed taken very 
seriously. Old Lady Ardinlaun, with her Scotch 
honour and virtue, was first very angry, then 
cried bitterly, and like the young duke declared 
that she would rather have seen her dead, and 
other ladies knitted their matronly brows and 
said hard things of the beautiful woman who 
Was gone. 

And it leaked it out too who it was that Lady 
Pearl loved so fondly and the class of people he 
had been hiding with. They thought it no sin 
for him to be with gipsies, for they put their 
own interpretation upon it. 

“A planned thing,” said Mrs. Dacres, the 
wife of a gentleman who loved his yacht better 
than his wife, and was ever at sea, leaving her 
to drift where she would. “I think it the most 
romantic elopement I ever heard of. But, of 
course, it is wrong, as she has shut herself out 
from society.” 

There was also a Mrs. Mellor, who had 
married off all her daughters respectably, and 
could afford to play the part of censor with- 
out the fear of retribution falling on her in 
the form of an elopement of one of her own 
children. She had noticed Pearl coming from 
the wood one morning and wondered what had 
taken her thither, never suspecting the truth. 

“Such a wretched, uninhabited country,” she 
said, “ who would have thought of a lover being 
about. But where there’sa will there’s a way. 
When Cupid knocks he is sure to get in. Ifthe 
is not open to him, and the window is 
himself through a 


qagoor 
barred, he 
crevice.” 

Every tongue was busy with it, even to the 
kitchen, when the Duke of Blackfern and Sir 
Charles Friarly rode forth—the former carrying a 
whip of extra size witha heavy handle, swing- 
ing it ominously as he went. 

He sat in the saddle with his broad shoulders 
squared and his head erect, for he was going to 
avenge the wrong put upon his house if the law 
declared his life to be forfeit for the deed. 

“It will be a tough struggle when they 
meet,’ thought Sir Charles Friarly, as he rode a 


will squeeze 





few paces behind his companion. ‘“ Egerton is 
no chicken and is as active as acat. Blackfern 
is a little out of training, but he is strong in his 
determination todo mischief. Yes, it will be a 
big fight, and I shall get a pleasing excitement 
I had not anticipated.” 

He had great difficulty in repressing his 
animal spirits. It was a long time since he had 
felt so light of heart, and if the occasion per- 
mitted it he would have sung gaily. 

The duke left him to his pleasing reflections, 
neither looking back nor speaking until they 
were well out upon the marsh, when he turned 
and asked if he knew the way tothe camp? - 

“Tt lies yonder to the right about three 
miles away. Gaunt House, the Dumbedikes and 
the camp of these rascals form'a triangle.” 

“Gaunt House belongs to you, doesn’t it ?” 
the duke said. 

“It does,” replied Sir Charles, “ but I never 
can live there. It has ever been an unfortunate 
place to my family. If everthey took up their 
abode there death or misfortune surely fol- 
lowed. I have left it for good and all.” 

* Shut it up ?” 

“No; let it to a doctor fellow who is going 
to turn it into a private asylum.” 

“Horrible!” ejaculated the duke, with a 
shudder, “fancy being shut up’ in that lone 
place.” 

“There are many worse,” returned Sir 
Charles, coolly, ‘and I don’t suppose the un- 
happy wretches who are shut up know or care 
much about the district they are in.” 

* T suppose not,” said the duke, absently. 

** Will you keep tothe road or take a short 
cut?’ asked Sir-Charles, after they had ridden 
a while in silence. ‘There are some pretty 
broad dykes and ditches, but I fancy our hacks 
can clear them.” 

‘We will try at all events,” said the duke. 
“« Now, which is the absolute point we have to 
make for ?” 

«Can you see that small column of smoke 
rising in the air? That’s the camp.” 

The duke tu; spurs to his horse and rode 
straight, taking ditches and dykes as they came, 
occasionally floundering through one too broad 
to jump, and Sir Charles followed. Both were 
good horsemen and the horses they rode were 
fairly up to their work, and the ground between 
the starting point and the gipsies’ resting place 
was soon reached. 

But there were no gipsies to be seen. 

The fire, a large one, was smouldering and 
had evidently been burning many hours, per- 
haps all night, untended and uncared for, the 
tents struck, and no vestige of the nomads, be- 
yond the smouldering embers, remained. 

The duke sat still upon his horse with a blank 
face, and Sir Charles by his side, his brows 
knitted angrily. Both were disappointed, 
one of his revenge and the other of what he 
deemed to be rare sport. The duke was the first 
to give vent to his feelings in words. 

«« He has taken care to get away,” he said, “he 
and his rascal companions are gone. But they 
cannot be faraway. Pearl did not leave until 
this morning.” 

«Don’t forget,” said Sir Charles, “that they 
may have met at some other place. There 
appears to be nothing moving upon this vast 
plain.” 

“There is somebody or something yonder,” 
said the duke, pointing with his whip towards 
an old water mill, “let us ride over and see 
what it is.” 

It proved to be a man of the agricultural 
labouring class, judging by his dress, and he had 
tramped thither many miles that morning on 
one of his periodical rounds of inspection. He 
was raising the sluice gates when the horsemen 
rode up, and glancing at them from under his 
old felt hat he went on with his work as if he 
neither heard nor saw them. 

** Hallo there!’ cried the duke. 

The man looked up, stared in front of him, 
then to the right, then to the left, and finally in 
the right direction. On seeing two men belong- 
ing to the upper classes he pulled his hat off and 
grinned. 





“My friend,” said the duke, “how long haye 
you been here P” 

“TI come up anigh on seven o'clock, sir,” the 
man. said. 

“* Were the gipsies here then ?” 

“They be allus here, sir.” 

** No, they arenot,” saidthe duke, impulsively, 
“ for they are gone.” 

The man stared at him vacantly, then at Sir 
Charles like a man hopelessly and helplessly be. 
wildered, scratched his head and said nothing. 

“T tell you,” cried the duke, “that the 
gipsies are gone.” 

“ Be they, sir?” said the man, recovering a 
little. “ That’s a rum ’un.” 

«And can’t you tell me whither they have 
gone ?” 

Again the man scratched his head and stared 
vacantly about, getting at last a little inspira. 
tion out of the old water mill. 

“Tf I know nowt about their’ going, sir,” he 
said, “* how beI to tell which way they be gone?” 
“ Logical and conclusive,” said Sir Charles, 

“What shall we do?” muttered the duke. “I 
have it, Friarly: We will ride over to Gaunt 
House.’ That doctor fellow may have seen 
something of the rascals as they were levant- 
ing.” ° 

“T hardly know how he will take a call,” said 
Sir Charles, an ashen hue stealing over his face, 
‘he seemed to bea taciturn sort of fellow, and 
I should not like to offend. the only tenant I am 
now likely to get for the place.” 

“ You need not come,” replied the duke. “As 
Iam a stranger only asking a simple question 
he can scarcely be offended with me.” 

“ But I don’t think I would go,” Sir Charles 
urged. 

«Indeed I see no reason why I should not,” 
said the duke, “you, of course, can do as you 
please.” 

And putting spurs to his horse he galloped of 
in the direction of Gaunt House. 

Sir Charles Friarly sat in the saddle for a mo- 
ment like a man petrified, then with an oath 
upon his lips he too urged his horse in the same 
direction, leaving the countryman rubbing his 


head and grinning behind him. 


(To ve Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Mernop or DistinevisHine Spurious Honsr. 
—A solution of 20 parts of honey in 60 parts of 
water mixed with alcohol gives a heavy white 
precipitate of dextrine if glucose has been added, 
whilst genuine honey if treated in the same 
manner merely becomes milky. 

ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS.—An economical aD- 
paratus for counteracting the bad effects result- 
ing from defective pipes or drainage is now 
being extensively manufactured. As it is self- 
acting, and can be easily applied at small cost 
to existing drains, it.is likely to prove very use 
ful in cases in which the pipesand drains require 
improvement which it would be costly or difficult 
to carry out. 

Nirratss 1s Nevapsa.—An extremely impor- 
tant addition has lately been made to the list 
of valuable minerals found in Nevada. It con 
sists in the discovery of large beds of nitrates 
near Brown’s Station, Humboldt Desert. The 
State Mineralogist of California, Mr. H. @. 
Hanks, finds the mineral to be a very mca 
nitrate of soda, and regards the discovery 4 
one of the most important ever made on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Hanks expresses the opimon 
that other similar deposits will be found, 
large regions of Nevada and California are of & 
formation suitable for its existence. Many J rm 
ago he predicted the discovery of nitrates :n the 
southern part of California, but as yet none bas 
been found. The Nevada discovery will doubt- 
less turn the attention of prospectors to this 
valuable mineral. aus 
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A BOND OF FATE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“4A Winsome Wife,” “* So Fair Her Face,” &c., Xc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 


In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most 


lives 
Who thinks most, feeis the-noblest, acts the best. 


Harotp Carr Motynevx parted from’ his 
friend that night with a tumult of feelings in 
his heart. He was in a rapture of delight at the 
chance that had brought him into contact once 
more with the woman whose image had been 
filling his thoughts since his last visit to Paris; 
oat he was not charmed with the heiress. 

She’s bad form,” he said to himself. *« She’s 
Wonderfully well trained, considering all things, 
but she’s a dangerous woman. Heaven helpany 
= who falls into her clutches. I only hope 

Ontague isn’t smitten in that quarter. He’s 
too good a fellow to be made the sport of a 
je oem As for the other—ah ! my darling—my 

ling—my darling. I shall not fail with you, 
When you come to know me, and to know how a 

eart like mine can love.” 
; He relit his cigar, which had gone out—a 
very sure sign that he was intensely pre-occu- 
pied, and laughed softly to himself. 
s Am I going mad, I- wonder ?” he said, 

Usingly, “ Are my senses leaving me that I, 
ana Carr Molyneux, with an almost fabulous 
cal roll and a name and pedigree without a 
wer should fall in love like a shop-boy with a 

of yellow hair and a pair of witching eyes ? 





(THE IDOL SHATTERED.]} 


| There are plenty of high-bred beauties ready to 


go on their knees and ‘thank Heaven, fasting,’ 
as Rosalind has it, for the honour of my pre- 
ference, if I did but deign to throw the hand- 
kerchief. And I have given my heart to a— 
what? A sort of upper servant—a girl who 
must sing and play at her mistress’s bidding— 
who must fetch and carry, like.a tame dog at 
the behest of a woman not worthy to tie her 
shoe strings. And she may be a married 
woman for aught I know—a deserted wife—the 
broken plaything of some heartless fellow, 
There must be madness in the Molyneux blood, 
somewhere, and it is showing itself in me.” 

Whether he was mad or not it did not pre- 
vent him from trying to find out all about this 
companion of Miss Esmond with the wonderful 
golden hair. He employed a trusty agent who 
had no idea what the information was wanted 
for, and there was nothing but a plain, straight- 
forward story to be told concerning the beau- 
tiful Lilian. 

She was a scion of a very old family that 
had fallen into poverty—the daughter of a 
clergyman who had been loved and respected 
in the remote Welsh town where his living had 
been situated, but who had been an invalid for 
many years, suffering from a painful wasting 
disease, which had not only tortured his body 
but prevented him from doing his duty and 
obliged him to spend the money that should 
have been put away for his wife and child in 
feeing other people to do his work, so that when 
the end came there was nothing left for his 
widow and her young daughter to begin the 
world with. 

Lilian Glendower was only seventeen when 
her father died, and she had to battle with the 
world for herself and ailing, helpless mother, 
who never keld up her head after her husband’s 
death, and followed him to the grave in less 
than a year. 

Some relations came forward to bury her, and 
then Lilian was plainly told that nothing more 
could be done for her. A small sum of money 
was given to her in such a grudging fashion 
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that she would fain have flung the gift back 
into the faces of the givers but that she had no 
other means of subsistence till she should get 
something to do. Andso she went out into the 
world to face its bitterness alone, poor child, 
and make what way she could against the many 
trials and temptations that always meet a 
woman in her struggle for a living. 

She was of the right sort to get on. People 
said she was vroud, but her pride kept her 
from many a snare, and what she undertook to 
do she did always well. She had held but two 
situations before she heard of the post'she 
occupied now with Kathleen Esmond. 

She had been travelling companion to an old 
lady who had given up her house after a 
few months and gone to live with her mar- 
ried daughter, and then-she had held the post 
of governess in a family with great success, till 
her health failed under the arduous work of 
teaching and keeping in order four somewhat 
unruly children, and she was obliged to give it 
up. The family were very kind to her and 
cared for her comfort in every way; but she 
could not.return, and it was through their 
recommendation that she obtained the much- 
coveted situation of companion to Miss Es- 
mond. 

Kathleen treated her with as much kindness 
as it was in her nature to treat anyone; but 
she was fitful in her consideration, and there 
were times when Lilian Glendower felt that 
the hardest toil amongst the tiresome children 
she had left would have been happiness com- 
pared to the way the heiress had of making 
her “know her place,” as the servant girls say. 

But servitude of any sort has its drawbacks. 
All her duties in Miss Esmond’s house were 
light, and moreover she had a sweet temper and 
could put up with what would have seemed 
insult and arrogance to a more fiery-minded 


rsoB. 
P This was the whole story that Mr. Carr Moly- 
neux gathered from his emissary, and it was 
the-simple truth. 

It made him more in love than ever with 
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Lilian Glendower and more determined than he 
had hitherto been to persevere in his acquaint- 
ance with her and persuade her, if he could, to 
be his wife. 

** T suppose there is no ‘if’ in the matter,” he 
soliloguised. , *I shall offer her a chance sel- 
dom presented to a friendless girl, Ah! if I 
could only think she would take me for myself 
alone I shoulé-be the happiest man in the three 
kingdoms.” 

He was reckoning without his host—without 
the knowledge of the strength of mind and 
womanly pride that were marked features in 
Lilian’s character. She would not marry where 
she did not loye to be made an empréss to- 
morrow. Mr. Carr Molyneux had yet to learn 
that mamé and fortune are not the only things a 
woman looks for in a husband, and that 
andaffection may go hand in hand in spiteof all 
the cynics in the world. 

His friend Mr. Montague did not.see him for 
some days after their matual visit t@ Winchester 
Gate, Bustness took him out of. town and the 
Falcons saw nothingof him. “But Gerard paid 
@ visit to Miss Esmond ‘on his own’account, and 
found oniy Lady Hester at home. He was 
always welcome to her, for she was an old friend 
of his father*sjand she received him with plea- 
sure, though he thought her looking somewhat 
languid atid weary, 

“IT am gladtosee you; dear boy,” Bhe said. 
« But T am @fraid you.did not come to see me. 
sas home and [ ilian are out.” 

“Tm notsorry,” the young man replied. “ 
am glail'df the chance of. a — with you. It} 
is a long titweidinee I had one, is it not ?” . 

** A long time indeed,” Lady Hester said, with 
asigh. “I seem to have no time for 
now-a-days.” , 

“Arte your duties about” Miss @eniond so 
arduous ?” >. 

“ Not arduous but anxious, Gérard. I some- 
times regret that I ever took the post of her 
chaperon. I would not retain it but for——” 

She paused a moment, and Gerard Montague 
asked, gently:: 

’ «For what ?” 

For my boy, Gerard. I'am able to help 
him through being here, and°Miss Esmond is 
most generous, too generous sometimes. I feel 
the weight of my obligation more than I can 
tell you now and then, but I think of Walter, 
and look upon it as a duty.” 

Gerard Montagiie knew very well what & 
patient, self-sacrificing mother Lady Hester was. 
Her life had been one long struggle. First for 
her husband, an ailing, caréless younger son 
with very little to live wpon, and then for her 
boy, whose interests she had forwarded at the 
sacrifice of everything like position or comfort 
for herself, and to help whom ‘she hail accepted 
the post of chaperon to’ the new heiress much 
against her inclination. : 

“Five hundred a year will help Walter so 
much,” she said, with a sigh, “‘and I'am an un- 
grateful old woman to murmur at my lot, with all 
this luxury,” and she glanced round the hand- 
some room, “ yet I wish with all my, heart—— 
But there, I ought not to talk to you about the 
woman whose bread I eat.” 

* Yes, you ought. I came here hoping to‘have 
a talk to you abouther. She is gloriously beau- 
tiful, is she not ?” 

“ Fatally beautiful, my boy. Let me look at 
ou, Gerard. You have not lost your heart to 
er, have you ?” 

“No. 

** Honestly ?” 

**On my honour. Miss Esmond is a lovely 
woman, not a lovable one, and when I give my 
heart into anyone’s keeping it must be to a lady 
I can respect as wellasadmire. If I can read 
character aright there.is little to respect in 
Miss Esmond.” 

“No, not much,” said Lady Hester, with a 
sigh. “I was afraid you were smitten, as so 
many young fellows have been, and I should 
not like such a fate for your father’s son.” 

Gerard Montague shook his head. 

“Miss Esmond is a pleasant ‘woman to while 





away an hour with,” he replied, “ but‘a lifetime 


would be too much. May I ask you something, 
Lady Hester ?” 

«* About her 2” 

Yes and no. About Adrian Carmichal more 
particularly.” 

“I don’t know that I can tell you more than I 
see you know or guess,” Lady Hester said, with 
asigh. ‘TI was terribly distressed to hear what 
you said about him the ofhér evening.” 

“ Then what I have heard was true. She did. 
Tare him on ?” 

“Ay, till he lost head, heart, and senses, I 
verily believe. 
have him believe that the world held nothi 
for her but his smiles. She fooled him tot 
very top of his bent, and led him.into expenses 


that the longest purse teald got cover, and then f'¥ 


t in fortune 


when she’saw that he was bat 
e and the’ 


taken, ¢ !. Yes, he had been mistaken, 
poor young fellow.. But his mistake had been 
im believing that: Kathleen Esmond had a heart 
tn her body. oe Maigret ion in her soul. 


There was death in his face when he left her, ' 1 

‘Gerard, the look of a rayere stow ahs wae with life } 

not have been sur-,| ** 

‘prised to have been met in London with the 
bullet 


and its‘troubles, and I sho 


that he had‘ been out of the river 
found sothewhere wi through his 
brain.” 


kindly old face worked as the story-was 


told, and the sweet eygs filled with for 
Adrian Carmichal had very Kind 

tive to Miss Esmond’schaperory, ‘and ‘the old 
appreciate any a from the young—it is 
one of the rare graces that go for-nothi this 
world, to find its reward inthenext'maybe. ~ 

“And what did he say to “it all ” ‘asked 
Gerard... “ Did he accept his fate in silence ?”’ 

“Except to say ‘God forgive you, Kathleen 
Esmond,’ he uttered no other-reproach. All 
this is in confidence to you, Gerard. Neitheram I 
nor is Lilian Glendower supposed to know much 
about it, but we have ears and eyes, and poor 
Adrian ‘Carmichal was not the only than who 
wert to his ruin thtough Kathleen Esmond’s 
false fate and witching beauty.” 

Are ‘you sure of that ?”’ 

“As sure asa woman can be who has only 
circumstances to goupon. I know there “is a 
poor but good family across the channel who 
curse the day ‘that drew a lost son and brother 
into the meshes of Circe’s wiles.” 

“Indeed! how so ?” ; 

“T don’t Know that there is much fo tell. It 
was Adrian Carmichal's story, only quicker told 
perhaps. ‘There was not so mth money there, 
you séé, as there was in his case, and the dream 
sooner came to am end in consequence. The 
boy, for he’ was no more, was fooled just as your 
friend was, ‘and when he wa’ told, like Adrian, 
that he had blundered, the ‘end ‘came, that_was 
all.” 

“What end?” 

“We read of his being identified in the 
Morgue by his sorrowing friends. All his patri- 
mony spent, all his credit pawned, mostly for 
luxuries that he had no use for, but of which I 
knew the destination.” 

«And Mies Esmond ?” 

** Only shrugged her pretty shoulders and said 
what a pity it was that people should outrun 
their means in that way. We went to the opera 
that night, and she met Adrian Carmichal there 
for the first time. I hear the, carriage, Gerard, 
they are coming home, you will.see her after 


CHAPTER. ¥. 
A STARTLING REVELATION. 


And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, . 

And every woe a tear can claim 
Except.an erring sister’s shame. 


Ir-was well for Gerard Montague that he was 
not led captive, as other ‘men-had been, by the 


She treated him as if she would } 


news | wa 


flower manufaetory, 





charms of the heiress, for she spread: her lures 


for him as she spread them for every man, anj 
met him with her most fascinating smiles anj 
her most winning glances. 

Sh inquired after his friend and why he haq 
not been to see her again and sent him a play. 
ful message that half the idle men about town 
would have been immensely flattered to receive 
and Ge’ assured her that the first hons 


Harold eux would visit on his return 
to town would ohare 
mb wee truth, but ‘not the whole 


truth. | riend) would lose no time in makin 
he te Winch Gate, but it would set 


»would be in the fair;woman by 
ai, queenly creiiture beside 

l her advantages jof wealth 

; looked et as and 

, @s graceful ever when 
her drive with hier employer 

: Montague with & smile; 

2 and. ‘asif she 

) DEAES: every 
inthe estima- 
res Kathleen 
e's side, 

"a district he 
Taam be- 


Eanes tent ate 


ug 


hurt, Lean afeaids™ rad repli, 
ile. “May Bask where you requested 


~~ 


an unsaveuty district for a lady to 
Some errand of charity, I-presume.” 

T-went to‘an artificial 

I -was told some 

that. I took a fancy to, and 
whieh they told meat the milliner’s I could only 

“by waiting I don’t know how long. So 

much fotethe truth of shopkeepers. I can have 
them fronfthe makers in four days at latest.” 

“My dear, was it not an impetuous way of 
going to work?” Lady Hester said, gently. 
“ It-is. awkward to.offend your tradespeople in 
that'fashion, “‘They-—~” ; 

«When I want a thing I generally contrive 
to get it,”; Kathleen sdid, shortly. “1 was sure 
the woman was telling a lie and I have proved 
it, to my servants’ great :disgast and my own 
satisfaction. I shall go straight to Madame 
Ernestine’s showrooms with the flowers in my 
hand when I get them.” 

“You must bé very Heroic to beard a milli- 
ner in her own den like that,” Gerard Montague 
said. ‘From ‘whap-I hear my’ mother and 
sisters say, sometimes, the race is a savage and 
unrelenting one.” 

«To. some people, perhaps—not to me. I 
have thoroughly enjoyed my visit to the eastern 
regions.,, The streets were not stuffy and the 
shops were quite smart.” wn 

« Lilian does not seem to! have enjoyed it, 
Lady Hester said. ‘She is terribly pale and 
fatigued-looking:” ~ |’ hemes : 

“J am not tired,” Miss ‘Gleniower said, 
hastily. ** Ihave’ little headache, that is all.” 

«T can’t think what is the matter with her, 
Miss. Esmond said,” something’  scornfully. 
«Whatever it is, it ¢ame on her all at once. 
left. het inthe carridge ‘quite well, for aught I 
knew, while I wentinto the ‘place, and when I 
came out she was as white as a sheet and ready 
to cry.” ¥ , 

«A little sick, that “was all,” Lilian said, 
quietly. “As I said, ‘I have a headache, and! 
am apt to turn pale when that is the case. 8 
I send your maid, Miss Esmond ?”’ she asked, a8 
she rose from her chair to leave the room. 

«Tf you please,” Kathleen replied.” “ You are 
very polite, Mr. Montage.” 

his last observation was tallied forth by 
Gerard rising too ‘and opening ‘the door for 
Lilian to pass out. Thére was something more 
than headache in her ‘pallor and preoccupation 
he was sure. “he of 

She paused for a moment as she went out 
the “room! and said, in’ a tone that could not 
penétrate to'where'the heiress sat: fier 
. “I must speak to you, stay'a little longer. 
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‘He pressed her hand in token that he had | 


neard and understood, and went back to talk 
nothings to Miss Esmond, and finally to accept 
per invitation to stay and lunch with her. It 
was Lilian’s hurried whisper that made him con- 
gent, she wanted his aid in some way, and she 
should have it. ; 

The opportunity came at length. Other guests 
dropped in and Miss Glendower came down, 
better she said, and took her place at table. Mr. 
Montague managed by a little contrivance that 
she should sit next to him, and while talk ran 
high at the other end of the table, where Kath- 
leen and Lady Hester-were busy with the other 
guests, he managed to find out what it was that 
troubied her. 

“J have seen HIM,” she said, without raising 
her eyes from her plate. 

“ Carmichal ?” 

“Yes.” 

“« Where ?” 

The question seemed almost to break down 
herequanimity, her lips quivered, and she could 
hardly command herself. 

“A little sherry, Miss Glendower,”’ he said, 
filling her glass, and adding, in an undertone, 
« Drink some, they are looking at you.” 

Noone was’ observing her, but the fear had 
its effect, and she sipped the sherry and regained 
her composure. 

“In a dreadful place,” she said. “ We went 
toa street leading out of Whitechapel, gloomy 
and dull, atid while I was waiting there for her 
in the carriage with all the evidences of rank 
and wealth about me, I saw him go into a house 
opposite. Mr. Montague, I verily believe he is 
starving.” 

“Hush!” Gerard said. ‘Not so loud, they 
will hear. -Did he see you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And speak to you ?”’ 

“Ah, no. He opened the door of thehouse 
with a pass key, and went in. ‘There was death 
in his face, such a look of despair I never saw on 
mortal creature. »Mr. Montague ?” 

“ Weil.” 

“Will you find out for meif he lives there, if 
that dreadful place is his home? Something 
= bedone, you know ; he is dying, I am sure 

i? 

“I hope you are mistaken there,” Gerard 
Montague said. “But I will find out and you 
shall know without fail to-morrow. He may 
only have had someerrand there, you know, and 
perhaps he will mot thank me for seeking him 
out. No doubt he wishes to’ hide-himself and 
re let anyone see the consequence of his 

olly.”” 

“ His folly ” echoed Lilian Glendower. ‘ Hzz 
wickedness, “ You don’t know——” 

“Tcan guess, I know pretty well what a be- 
sotted fool a man can make of himself about a 
woman. No matter how wicked or how ugly or 
how unfaithful to him she is, if the glamour is 
there she is a goddess to him, till he wakes out 
< his dream to find his idol was but clay after 


“You will do what I ask ?” 

“Surely. In ‘two days at latest you shall 
know all there is to be learned about Adrian 
Carmichal. But what can you do?” 

“I don’t know, nothing perhaps; but even a 
woman can be useful sometimes.” 

She said no more on the subject, and seemed 
to have recovered her equanimity so that Miss 
ond was pleased to say scornfully after 

“ Your society seems to have quite cured Miss 
"Tio 8 headache, Mr. Montague.” 

deal» “he . ee 
teplied prescription for it sine he 

“And what was it, mayI ask? It is useful 
to know of something that will cure a headache 
and bring back the brightness to one’s eyes. I 
am glad you have done it for that young lady. I 


don’t want the world to think me a tyrant, and } 


ry certainly has worn a most woebegone aspect 
or the last few weeks.” 

A few kind words spoken when they were 
Wanted, and a promise, formed the whole of my 
Prescription, Miss Esmond.” 


~ 4 promise ?”’ 


‘see. 





« Yes" 

“Your intimacy with Miss Glendower has 
been a thing of hasty growth,” said the heiress, 
with a touch of hauteur. “A few days ago you 
had never seen her,and now you seem sufficiently 
intimate with her to——” 

“To speak to her as I should speak to any 
lady whom I met at your house on an equal foot- 
ing. You misunderstand the state of the case 
a little.” 

“T find it difficult to understand most of the 
men I meet in England,” Kathleen said. ‘I 
must say I feel averse to having my companion 
spoiled in the way you all seem inclined to do. 
She will forget her position if all my gentlemen 
friends conspire to flirt with her.” 

‘There has been no flirtation in my case, I 
assure you. Shall we change the subject, Miss 
Esmond? I dislike making a lady a matter of 
discussion,” 

Kathleen Esmond said something playfully 
about his chivalry, and talked of other topics, 
but she did not feel at all amiable towards 
Lilian Glendower, to whom she resolved to give 
a lesson on her conduct to gentlemen in general 
on the very first opportunity. 

Gerard Montague kept his word. In two days 
Miss Glendower received a letter from him con- 
taining the information she wanted. Miss 
Esmond would have liked to open it, for the 
letters to the household passed through her 
hands before anyone else could get them. But 
Lilian was sitting opposite to her when the ser- 
vant brought in the contents of the letter-box, 
and she was obliged to hand it to its rightful 
owner. . 

“TI did not know you had any gentleman cor- 
respondents,” she said, spitefully. 

“T am not quite friendless,” was Lilian’s 
answer. 

«And your friends use the Falcon Club, I 
They must have long purses and good 

sitions.” 

Lilian took the letter without any further re- 
mark and opened it. It told her all she wanted 
to know—it was Adrian Carmichal she had 


iseen, and he did live at the house she had seen 


him enter. He was said to be very ill, and from 
what Gerard had heard he had felt himself justi- 
fied in leaving some money with the woman of 
the house for the supply of present needs. 
Lilian destroyed the letter and mentioned it no 
more. 

Two days afterwards Mr. Carr Molyneux re- 
turned to town and lost net an hour in repairing 
to Winchester Gate. The image of Lilian Glen- 
dower and the sound of her sweet, voice had been 
present with him all the time business had kept 
him away. He had resolved to lose no time in 
telling her what was in his heart, and asking 
her serious consideration of the subject. 

He did not doubt much what her answer 
would be, she might not love him at first, but 
the love would come, he would make it, and he 
would have the fairest bride that ever graced a 
drawing-room to present to her Majesty when 
the season came round again. 

He was received with gentle cordiality by 
Lady Hester,and with delighted empressement 
by Miss Esmond. But there was no Lilian there. 
The graceful head with its coronal of golden 
hair, and the sweet, gracious presence did not 
adorn the rooms, and he felt as if the light.of 
the day had gone out for him. 

At length he asked for her, and he had to 
summon up his courage, to doitas if he were 
committing a crime. 

‘Miss Glendower,” he said, with as many 
stammers and as much confusion as an urchin 
detected in mischief, ‘ she is well I hope.” 

**T really don’t know,” and Kathleen Esmond 
looked him full in the face as she spoke. “ Miss 
Glendower has left my house.” 

“« Left ?” 

ws... 

** May I ask where she is gone ?” 

** Certainly ; but I can give you no informa- 
tion on that point. You may as well know all 


‘that there is to be told on the subject, Mr. Carr 


Molyneux. -Miss Glendower has deceived us 


all.” 
*« Deceived you, madam ?” 





‘Me andeverybody. I thought hera deserv- 
ing young person. She has left my house to 
live with a man as his mistress!’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
VERIFIED. 


Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, 
nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches trom me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 


Harotp Carr Motrnevx looked at Miss 
Esmond in amazement too deep for words ; that 
a refined lady should utter-suca hard words of 
one of her own sex, or blurt out in such coarse 
terms an exposure of the shame of another 
woman, was beyond his comprehension. The 
heiress had been brought up in a different world 
to the one he had been accustomed to move in, 
a world where they called a spade a spade, and 
where women as well as men spoke their minds 
in the most open fashion and talked of things 
which are not usually spoken of in polite 
society. 

Any other woman of his acquaintance, if she 
had had such a statement to make, would have 
done it by innuendo. Miss Esmond had used the 
plainest terms possible without the slightest 
hesitation. 

“T don’t think I can havé understood you 
aright,” her visitor said, and she almost wished 
that she had not spoken quite so plainly when 
she saw the disgust on his face. 

*T hope you have. I don’t want to say what 
I said over again. You are horrified at me for 
having said it at all, I can see, but the truth is 
best, and what I said was the simple truth. Miss 
Glendower has left my house and for the purpose 
I mentioned.” 

“I cannot believe it—I will not.” 

* Meaning that I have told you a falsehood ? 
‘Thank you for the implication and the compli- 
ment, Mr. Carr Molyneux.” 

«Don’t misunderstand me, Miss Esmond. I 
beg your pardon if I for a moment gave you 
reason to think such a thing. I hope, nay I 
know, you must be mistaken, that is all.” 

« And I know I am not.” 

“Who isthe man? Who has taken her from 
you ?” 

«You will excuse me if I decline to tell you. 
I should very much prefer having nothing more 
to say about Miss Glendower. I have been sadly 
deceived in her, and I am glad she has taken 
herself away before she brought any scandal on 
the rest of us. I assure you itistrue. I am as 
sorry to say such a thing as you or anyone can 
be to hear it. I was not aware that you knew 
Miss Glendower, or-had any special interest in 
her. I spoke in my own annoyance and provo- 
cation without thinking I might be paining you. 
Pray forgive me.” 

«The news has given me pain, and I cannot 
believe it. I only know the lady from having 
seen her here, and I should have thought her 
incapable of the conduct you mention. I think 
her so now, in spite of what you have told 
me.” 

“« Don’t let my plain speaking keep you from 
coming here, Mr. Molyneux,” Kathleen Esmend 
said, after a pause. “ Though I have lost one 
companion there are others to be found, I dare- 
say, who can play aswellas shedid. She is not 
worth the concern I see in your face, indeed she 
is not.” 

There were both concern and incredulity there. 
Her story had been a shock to him, such as he 
could net express, and he felt sure there was 
either some horrible mistake or some wicked 
falsehood at the bottom of it. 

“I don’t ask you to believe mz,”’ Kathleen 
said, after a pause. ‘There is Lady Hester, ask 
her. It-bas made her quite ill, poor old lady.” 

She left him alone with her chaperon, as if 
she wished him to have confirmation of her hard 
words,and Lady Hester could only confirm with 
tears what Miss Esmond had said. 
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“Its true, I am afraid,” she said, mourn- 
fully. “If I had not heard her say it with my 
own ears I should never have believed it. I 
don’t know what the quarrel between the two 
young ladies was about, but there was a quarrel, 
and it seemed to me as if it had begun in Miss 
Esmond accusing Miss Glendower of undue 
familiarity with the gentlemen who visit here. 
I must say I never saw anything of the sort 
myself, and after some time I heard words 
that convinced me quite that she is gone to some 
man, poor thing! She went out of the house 
without a word except to ask that her boxes 
might be sent to some railway station, I didn’t 
hear which, and Miss Esmond sent them off in 
about an hour after the poor child went.” 

«Who is the man? can you tell me that ?” 

‘IT can only guess,” 

And you think—— 

«* That it is Adrian Carmichal. She loves him 
dearly. I sawthe signs when he used to come 
about Miss Esmond. He had no eyes, no 
thought, for poor Lilian, and she would have 
laid down her life for him. It is to him she is 
gone, and he will not marry her, for his heart is 
with the other one.” 

** But she may be gone off on some quixotic 
errand, thinking she can help him,” said Harold, 
aghast at the intelligence. The mention of 
Adrian Carmichalseemed to put a greater barrier 
than ever between him and the beautiful woman 
who had so fascinated him. ‘She heard all 
that we said about him the other night. It is 
to help him she is gone, depend on it.” 

«A girl cannot help a man in that way, Mr. 
Molyneux,” Lady Hester said, shaking her head ; 
«pesides, I heard her, poor thing. I did not 
hear what prompted the words, and they were 
passionately spoken. She said she would rather 
live in a garret as Mr. Carmichal’s mistress 
than here in all the luxury that Miss Esmond 
could offer her. We have been mistaken in her, 
and I am as grieved as if she were a daughter 
of my own.” 

Mr. Carr Molyneux went away, by no means 
convinced that Lilian Glendower had really gone 
to Adrian Carmichal wherever he might be. She 
might have left her situation suddenly in con- 
sequence of a quarrel, and the rest must be all 
in the imagination of the heiress, who was 
jealous no doubt of her companion’s charms. 

He felt as he turned away from the door of 
Miss Esmond’s house as though he never wanted 
to see or speak to its fair tenant again ; but he 
resolved not to cease visiting there just at 
present, at any rate till something turned up 
that could disprove the terrible accusation that 
sne had brought against her late companion. He 
went moodily enough to his club, and there he 
found not the man who could have helped him 
perhaps to come at the truth, but Chester Dalton 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and full of 
news. 

All sorts of club gossip the young man had to 
pour forth ; how there was a new cook, the for- 
mer immaculate personage who sent up such 
delightful dinners and such appetising break- 
fasts having been found hopelessly drunk and 
incapable at a time when his services were most 
wanted. 

Mr. Carr Molyneux listened to this and other 
stories relating to the internal economy of the 
club with but scant interest. He was always 
ready to pay whatever he was called upon to 
do, but he did not care for being mixed up in the 
voting and argument that went on amongst 
some of the members about the domestic 
matters. 

“Tam afraid I am not a worthy member of 
the Falcons at all,” he said, stopping Dalton’s 
outpouring. ‘“ Haven’t you anything else to 
talk about, my boy ?” 

“I don’t believe you care a bit how the club 
goes on,” Chester Dalton said, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

«Oh, yes, I do ; but all the rest of you fellows 
are such splendid managers that there is no 
need for me to bother myself about it, is 
there ?” 

“ You heard of the shindy with Chevenix ?” 

** No, Ihave been away. What wasit?” 

“Oh, something about a fishy sovereign. The 


” 





waiter says he got it from him, and Chevenix 
denies it. But all he does is fishy, I think, and 
that poor devil Carmichal——” 

«What about him ?” 

Mr. Carr Molyneux did not look at his com- 
panion as he asked the question, he was white 
even to the lips at the mention of the name of 
the man who seemed to be mixed up with the 
life of Lilian Glendower. 

a Oh, his name is taken off the books, that’s 


** Did he do it himself?” 

“No; but his subscription is up, and the 
committee decided not to hunt him up; he’s got 
no money by all accounts, and he would be 
rather a shady member in his present condi- 
tion.” 

“ T thought no one knew where he was orany- 
thing about him. I am sure some of the 
fellows said so last time they were talking of 
him.” 

“Ah, but they have found out, Montague and 
that lot, you know. They heard something, and 
went to. seek him, and he was so poor that they 
made a little subscription amongst themselves 
to help himalong. I believe there’s a lot of 
bosh in it myself.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘** Because he has the jolliest girl living with 
him that I ever saw, a regular beauty, looks like 
a lady, and says she’s his sister.” 

‘And how do you know she is not ?” 

«Why, how hoarse you are, Molyneux,” the 
young man said, little dreaming what a tempest 
of emotions caused the huskiness in the voice 
that answered him. ‘“‘I know because once when 
Carmichaland a lot of us were talking, he said 
if ever there was a lonely man on earth it was 
himself. He had neither sister nor brother nor 
any near relations.” 

«And how did you come to see this—this 
lady? Have you been hunting him up too?” 

“Well, it wasn’t curiosity altogether,” the 
young man said, blushing. ‘Iliked Carmichal, 
and I thought he’d take something from me on 
the strict ‘q t,’ you know, so I went to the 
place that Montague told us of, and asked for 
him. Anold hag came to the door and said I 
could not see Mr. Carmichal, for he was ill, but 
there was Miss Carmichal. I suppose I must 
have started or something, for the woman looked 
at me and said, spitefully : ° 

*«* Leastways, that’s what she calls herself— 
his sister.’ ” 

And you saw her?” 

“Yes.” 

« What is she like ?” 

*‘ Likea goddess, a fair-haired empress, aglori- 
ous woman. She came downstairs for something 
as I was hesitating whether I should ask for her 
or not, and the woman told her I was asking for 
Mr. Carmichal. I don’t know what I said to 
her orshe to me. Any way, she gave me to 
understand pretty plainly that Adrian Car- 
michal did not want anything from his old 
friends, and that I had committed a mistake in 
seeking him out. I came away snubbed I can 
tell you. Whatever she is to him, she’s a splen- 
did creature. I say, Molyneux?” 

«* Well ?” 

** What’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing. Why?” 

** You look awfully ill.” 

“Dalit 

«Yes. I don’t believe you have heard half I 
have been telling you about Carmichal and the 

irl.” 

“Idon’t think I have. I fancy I am seedy. 
Where did you say he lived ?” 

*Widgeon Street, Whitechapel; an awful 
shady place, all amongst weavers and that sort 
of people. Idon’t know the number. But the 
house is two doors from Whitechapel on the 
right handside. I tell you the girl looked like 
a hot-house flower amongst weeds in that dingy 

lace.” 
s Harold Carr Molyneux made no reply to this 
speech, but pulled his hat over his eyes and went 
out, and presently more men came bustling in, 
Gerard Montague amongst the number, to whom 
Mr. Dalton remarked that he was afraid Moly- 
neux was ill, 


“What's the matter with him?” asked Mr, 
Montague. 

‘IT don’t know. We were talking about Car. 
michal, and I told him of the sister, you know, 
that I spotted when I called tosee him. Moly. 
neux hardly heard I think, he looked awfully bad 
and went out without a word.” 

“T think he heard for all that. Look here, 
young one, you have put your foot in it.” 

«* How ?” 

“Carr Molyneux is spoons on that girl him. 
self. It’sa tangled sort of story, and we haven’; 
heard the last of it, I think.” 


(To oe Continued.) 








Ir is estimated by the Deputy-master of the 
Mint that out of the total gold coinage in circu. 
lation, amounting to about one hundred millions 
sterling, not less than 40 per cent. is light toa 
degree which renders the coins no longer legal 
tender. It is to be observed, however, thata 
sovereign reaches this point when it has lost 
three-quarters of a grain of its weight, worth 
about three half-pence. The estimated “life” 
of our sovereigns and half-sovereigns is about 
eighteen years. It is satisfactory to learn that 
uisaough sovereigns are occasionally found 
which have been tampered with, our gold coinage 
does not, asa rule, suffer from anything but fair 
wear and tear. 

The figures of emigration tothe United States 
are beginning to excite alarm, and the Govern- 
ment of Canada is at present using every exer- 
tion to divert the current into the Dominion. 
Homesteads of 160 acres each are being given 
away free of all cost, and—what is still more 
important—it has been resolved to push west- 
ward the railway at the rate of 300 miles per 
annum. Without this last concession the ground 
would be valueless, but with it it is officially 
stated 150,000,000 acres of wheat land and 
50,000,000 acres of grazing ground will be opened 
to utilisation. In order to prove their sincerity, 
the promoters of the Canada Pacific Railway 
have engaged 900 additional workmen for the 
section above Pembroke. The Government 
prospectus deserves the attention of the emi- 


grant. 


TRUE TILL DEATH; 


OR, 


A FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 


— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Now the bitter hour is passed 
And Heaven’s bright gates are gained at last. 


Buank horror fell on the inhabitants of Hart- 
ford when they learned that Miss Ray had been 
found guilty of the murder of Eleanor Vanstone. 
For awhile they could not believe their own ears 
or the evidence of their own senses. Their Miss 
Hilda, whom they had all so loved and honoured, 
to be hung—impossible ! 

Neither were the horror and dismay confined 
to the cottagers—amongst all classes of people 
they were deeply felt, anda petition fora reprieve 
and a commutation of the capital sentence was 
organised. 

** She cannot be guilty,” said Colonel Morgan 
to the vicar, as they stood beside poor Daniel 
Ray’s tomb in the churchyard. “ Nothing would 
induce me to believe but that there is some ex- 
traordinary mistake somewhere; it cannot be 
true. Lennard thinks so too and urges us to 
= our best to obtain a reprieve or respite for 

er.”’ . 
«I would as soon believe myself to be guilty 
of such a crime as Miss Ray,” replied the old 
rector, with teats starting to his eyes. “I’ve 
known and loved her, sir, since she was 2 little 











child, and know how good and high-minded she 
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is. People do not change in a day, sir. We 
don’t gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles, nor vice versa. Hilda Ray was too 
meek and humble to harbour jealousy or revenge 
in her heart, too gentle and long-suffering to 
raise her hand against a fellow-creature. The 
lawyer believes there is more to be found out, 
and that she knows more and will not tell it, 
and I believe he is right, sir. We must strain 
every nerve—leave no stone uuturned to get her 
reprieved.” 

‘And so everyeffort was made. The great folk 
in office were appealed to; everything that could 
be done was done, but to no purpose. Hilda’s 
doom was sealed, and the Home Secretary could 
not be made to see that there were any grounds 
for altering the capital sentence. 

“Then sHE is to be murdered, sir. My poor 

oung lady is to be hung for acrime she’s guilt- 
i of, as guiltless as lam!” sovbed Margery. 
“Qh, sir! can nothing more be done to save 


her ? 

“Nothing, Mrs. Margery,” replied Colonel 
Morgan, sorrowfully. ‘Ali that we could do 
has been done; nothing further remains for us 
to attempt ; we must leave her in God’s hands.” 

“In God’s hands! Heis merciful, but men 
arecruel. Oh! gentlemen, to think of her, a 
sweet, timid creature like her, to suffer death, 
and she innocent!” answered the old servant, 
and she sank back in her chair in a paroxysm of 


weeping. 

And none of all those who would have given 
so much to save her could help Hilda Ray. The 
law held her in its iron clutch and there was not 
one strong enough to wrest her from its grasp. 

Colonel Morgan and the rector walked sadly 
away from the farm, feeling for once that that 
boasted and much belauded institution, the 
British jury, had for once made a miserable 
failure of their work, and that ali unconsciously, 
and deciding according to the best of their light, 
the twelve men who had sat in judgment on 
Hilda that terrible day at the Yarborough 
assizes had condemned to death one of the most 
innocent creatures that had ever walked God’s 
earth, and acknowledged perhaps for the first 
time in their life, good Tories as they were, that 
the working of tne laws in criminal cases in 
their free English land was not always perfect. 

“They have acted honestly without a doubt,” 
said the rector, in reply toa remark of Colonel 
Morgan’s, “ but it makes one shudder to tnink, 
colonel, how often this sad result may have 
been arrived at in other cases, and the innocent 
been sacrificed whilst the guilty have escaped. 
One has scarcely believed it to be a possible 
thing till now, when the fact of the possibility 
has been so terribly brought home to us. ‘To- 
morrow morning and all will be over! Well! 
one has little doubt of the future for her, sir. It 
will be a bright and a glorious one. The days 
of her pilgrimage in this world have been few 
and evil indeed, but the darkness is well-nigh 
passed for her now and the dawn is at hand and 
will be a bright one. But, oh! who can it be 
who has done this deed and is leaving her to 
Perish in his stead? Whom can it be she is 
Screening? for mark my words, sir, she is laying 
down her life for someone.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“It may be so,” he said. ‘* She will not speak. 
Lennard and Dame Margery, there, have en- 
treated, prayed, urged her to tell them all, with- 
outavail. ‘The affair is a mystery to us all, and 
her conduct in the matter inexplicable, and so I 
fear it will remain for ever. Come along, sir, 
We mustn’t stand here any longer in the damp 
gtass. Can I give you a lift nome?” 

And they drove off together in the colonel’s 
Wwaggonette, 
— desolate and gloomy looked Ray Farm as 

ey passed it! The gardens were weedy and 
uncared for; the flowers drooped and the neat 
gtavel walks were covered with grass; the 
vlinds were drawn down in each window and the 
a wandered up and down the terrace, 
ae its harsh, melancholy cail, which echoed 
spray ce around, and Hilda’s favourite dog 

y at the foot of the stone bench on the terrace, 
Waiting in vain for the mistress who would 


uninhabited, for Harry had fallen sick with 
grief and anxiety; the farm servants had been 
dismissed and had returned to their own cot- 
tages, and ery, who was acting as nurse to 
> er days beside his bed in the 
gardener’s cottage at the farm gates. 

It was the evening of the last day that Hilda 
would pass on earth. For the last time she 
watched the rays of the setting sun as they 
shone through the narrow window of her cell 
and danced and played on the high stone wall 
opposite ; for the last time the twittering of the 
birds as they went to rest among the branches 
of the neighbouring trees fell on her ear, and 
for the last time she heard the bells of the Yar- 
borough parish church chiming for service. 

She sat silently on the bench in her cell men- 
tally following the prayers and joining in them 
in spirit, and then she prayed heartily for all 
those she was leaving, for all the friends who 
had been kind to her and helped her in her 
great trouble, and then, for the last time, she 
watched the daylight fade away and saw the 
stars shine out, and then the pale moonbeams 
enter through her prison window and shine on 
her for a while. 

And as she sat, her thoughts went back again 
to past days, and all her life seemed to pass in 
review before-her. 

Her mother’s face seemed to be before her as 
she remembered it in the days of her childhood, 
and then those daysand the days of her girlhood 
passed before her, her first meeting with Dennis, 
their early love, their betrothal, Gerald’s depar- 
ture from the farm, her father’s death and all 
the sad time that followed it, and all her suffer- 
ings up to the present. 

And then she thought of Dennis, and a change 
came over her face—a look of terrible sadness 
filled it. 

** They cannot have found him,” she thought. 
« After to-morrow he will be safe. I donot fear 
todie. No. What have I left to jive for now 
or to regret in this world? ‘To-morrow I shall 
be with my father and mother again, and, an! 
how much happier than I should ever be in this 
world! And he will be saved.” 

And then, for the last time, she undressed, 
and, laying herself down on the hard couch pro- 
vided for her, she slept peacefully till dawn 
broke—the dawn of the day on which she was to 
suffer death. 

“The birds chirped joyously in the trees, and 
the sun shone brightly as Hilda opened her eyes 
and witha start realised that it was for the 
last time, that she had slept her last sleep on 
earth, and for a moment she sat trying to quiet 
the beatings of her heart, and then she kneit and 
prayed fervently ere the jail officials should 
come td arouse her and tell her to prepare to 
meet her doom. 

When she rose from her knees her face was 
calm and even cheerful. 

She dressed and wrote a few lines to her old 
friend, the rector of Hartford, and then quietly 
sat herself down to wait till the hour fixed for 
her execution should arrive. 

Ere long her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of the jail chaplain, who came to 
read and pray with her, and shortly after the 
officials of the prison entered her cell, and the 
solemn death-bell began to peal from the tower 
of the chapel, and the gloomy procession, with 
Hilda in its midst, set torth on its way to the 
gallows. 

She walked calmly and steadily to meet death, 
the chaplain by her side, and as she reached 
the place of execution the roar of voices from 
the assembled crowd fell.on ner ear, and for a 
moment she turned pale and a shudder of horror 
passed over her. 

She dreaded to meet the gaze of the thousands 
of eyes she knew would in a moment or two 
more be fixed on her and to feei that every soul 
in that vast crowd considered her a murderess 
and rejoiced in her cruel fate. 

A dull, half-suppressed murmur broke from 
the crowd as she appeared, and she clasped ner 
hands nervously together and kept her eyes fixed 
on the ground to avoid the e of tne sea of 





Rever return to him again; and the farm was | 


faces around her till she reached the foot of the 
scaffold, 


There for a moment the grim procession 
halted, and the chaplain again exhorted her to 
confess her guilt. 

With a calm smile she raised her eyes to his 
and replied : 

** As God sees me, in whose presence I shall 
in a few moments stand, I am innocent.” 

And then, with a steady step, she ascended 
the scaffold, and for a moment stood bareheaded 
in all her youthful beauty before the fierce, 
brutalised, surging crowd below her, stood calm 
and undismayed, and ready to meet death. 

As the executioner advanced towards her and 
bound her hands there was a sudden stir and a 
struggle amongst the crowd and loud cries broke 
from amongst it, and her eyes fell for one mo- 
ment on a figure struggling with fierce but 
ineffectual efforts to approach the gallows. 

A fearful change passed over her face. 

** Quick ! quick!” she muttered to the execu- 
cutioner. 

And in an instant more all was over. 

A fearful cry rang through the air as the drop 
fell—a cry of agony and despair unspeakable. 
The man who had fought his way through the 
crowd almost to the foot of the gailows had 
fallen down in a fit, and was only saved from 
being trampled to death beneath the feet of tne 
multitude by the police, who with difliculiy 
raised him and bore him out of their miast to a 
quieter spot. 

There were cries for a doctor, and Dr. Char 
nock, who with Mr. Jenkins nad been stationed 
below the scaffold, followed them to where tne 
senseless body had been placed. 

“T am a doctor!” cried Dr. Charnock, as he 
pushed his way through the crowd, who were 
still gazing on tne ghastly spectacle they naa 
assembled to witness. ‘Let me pass. Lam a 
doctor; can I be of any service ?” 

“ Fellow here’s in a fit, I believe, sir,” replied 
a policeman who was bending over the body. 

“A fit—yes. Give him air; make the people 
stand off a bit instead of crowding round and 
suffocating him. I'll havea look at him,” ana 
he came close to the inanimate form, then, with 
@ cry of “ My God! my God !” stopped. 

« What is it, sir?’ inquired the policeman, in 
astonishment. 

« Jenkins, Jenkins, here!” cried Dr. Charnock 
to Mr. Jenkins, who was close behind him. 
“* Look !” 

“Gracious heavens !’’ cried he, looking at the 
form before him, and recognising, as Dr. Char- 
nock had done ina moment, in the worn, un- 
shaven face before him tne features of one they 
had both believed dead weeks before. “ Gracious 
heavens! I seeit all now. It was—it was for 
this——” 

And then he was silent. 

Yes, they looked indeed on the face of one who 
had returned to them from the other world as it 
seemed, for there before them, pale and cold 
and senseless, lay Dennis Vanstone, whom they 
had believed to have perished in the Bertha 
along with the other passengers afew days aiter 
she nad set sail for Australia. 

The bystanders looked from one to the other 
in astonishment. ‘he tears were on tne doctor's 
face. 

Who could the man be? 
Scarcely, his appearance was too rough. 
old servant or acquaintance perhaps ! 

“Carry him to the nearest inn, I’ll look after 
him,” said Dr. Charnock. 

And so the senseless body of Dennis Vanstone 
was carried away, and his old friends did their 
utmost to restore him to life. 

** What do you think of it all now, Jenkins ?”’ 
whispered the doctor. 

“Think ! I’ve no doubt of it left in my wind,” 
he replied. “That poor girl there was innocent 
as we all said—hnere isthe guilty party, depend 
on it. And how did it ail come about? My 
God! what a terrible business! Will he 
recover, Charnock? If not we shall never 
know.” 

“« Maybe he will; I think so. But he’s had a 
severe shock. He had come to save her, I’ve 
little doubt of that; he was too good-hearted to 


A relation ? 
An 





let her suffer for him, and he came too late, 
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What a wreck the man is. Do you remember 
him a year ago?” 

And he took the thin, worn hand of the miser- 
able man in his. 

“True, he has suffered in body and mind 
terribly I should say,” answered Mr. Jenkins. 
«“ What agonies he must have gone through, if, 
as we suppose, he had heard of Hilda Ray’s 
trouble, and has arrived just too late to save 
her.” 

** Yes, truly,” replied the doctor, “if he re- 
covers sufficiently to tell his tale we shall know 
the truth, but I fear an attack of brain fever 
after this shock. Just too late to save her—just 
too late !” 

And as they bore Dennis Vanstone, still in- 
sensible, to a neighbouring hotel the dense crowd 
who still clustered around the place of death 
began slowly to disperse. 

Many had seen what they had come tosee, and 
discussed the events of the morning together in 
loud, cheerful voices as they turned from the 
ghastly spectacle before them, and spread them- 
selves over the town in every street and alley, 
describing what had at the execution, 
and not forgetting to mention the strange inci- 
dent of the man falling down in a fit at the very 
moment the drop fell, to those who had not been 
so fortunate as to witness the execution ceremony 
themselves, and then sat down to enjoy a hearty 
meal after the fatigues of the morning’s sight- 
seeing. 

“She died game,” remarked a man, sitting 
at the door of a small public-house with a child 
on his knee and a woman with a baby in her 
arms on the bench beside him. “She never 
moved a feature till the hangman began to put 
the cap over her face.” 

“Ay, when the fellow there called out she 
heard him, and it roused her, for I saw her open 
her eyes and look at him, and next moment she 
was off. Who could he be, I wonder ?” replied 
the woman. 

“Some relation or friend, or something—he 
fought hard to get near her. Perhapsa sweet- 
heart—he’d better have kept away.” 

“True; them as has nerves should stop at 
home. As for me, young or old, rich or poor, 
she deserved to hang, but Ipity him, poor young 
fellow.” 

“ Yes, bad for him, lass: Now we’ll be go- 
in bow 

And he took the child up in his arms, and 
they walked away through the town and out into 
the country, till they reached their cottage in a 
neighbouring village. 

And Hilda Ray’s body was taken down from 
the gloomy gibbet on which she had suffered and 
laid in a bare coffin to be carried away-by-and- 
bye and buried within the jail in a dishonoured 
grave, side by side with the bones of malefactors 
of the deepest dye. There none would visit her 
grave. No flowers would be laid on it in loving 
memory by friend or relative. 

No; alone, forgotten, and neglected, the rank 
weeds and grass would grow over the place where 
her ashes reposed, and her name would be re- 
membered no more, and the very spot where 
she lay become indistinguishable in years to 
come. 

At the farm the day passed in tears and 
silence. Margery, sitting beside poor Harry’s 
sick bed, had started from a doze into which 
early in the morning she had fallen, to a remem- 
brance of the miserable present, and that ina 
short hour or two her dear young lady would be 
no more. The tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
she sobbed alond. 

Harry moved, and she tried to quiet her- 
self. 

* Ah, dame, I know what you’re thinking. It’s 
all in my head too. What hour is it?” he 
asked. 

‘Past six, Harry; she must be waking now, 
poor dear,” answered she. “ Waking alone in 
ner cold, dark, gloomy eell—all alone, Harry, 
— of that, with not a soul to comfort 

er.” 

Harry groaned. 

* Yes, we must all die alone though, Mrs. 
Margery, and I wish we were all as prepared to 
meet death as Miss Hilda. She'll be one of 





God’s angels soon, dame, and maybe we may see 
her ere many years are over.’ She’ll be meeting 
the old master and mistress too.” |"; 

“Yes—yes,” sobbed Margery.'*‘She’ll be 
happy for sure, but, oh ! itis this dreadfnl morn- 
ing I’m thinking of.” 

“ Dr. Charnock and Mr. Jenkins, they are all 
over there to—to see it, aren’t they?’ asked 


Yes; they went lastnight. Weshall hear 
about it from the doctor when he comes this 
evening,” she replied, with a shudder. ‘“ How 
dost feel this morning, Harry ?” 

* Better, dame; but I believe this winter will 
see me in the churchyard. Well, with Miss 
Hilda gone what matters? I could never have 
the heart to work in any garden or with any 
family but the Rays,”’ he answered, sadly. 

**Mr. Jenkins was asking me after Master 
Gerald, Harry,” said Margery, after a pause, 
“he wanted his address, but except that he’sin 
Australia somewhere I don’t know anything of 
him. They say the old man has left him money, 
but I don’t know if it be so.” 

“* Perhaps all this trouble will bring Master 


Gerald home, dame, but what news for him, | 
poor boy! Heloved Miss Hilda like a brother. | 
Ah! if he had never left things might have gone 


better,” said Harry. 

“Perhaps. Well, it’s no use thinking now of 
what might have happened. Seven o’clock, 
Harry, time for you to take a cup of some- 
thing.” 

And she rose and went into the kitchen to 
prepare it for him, and after a while she 
returned and sat down again beside the sick 
bed. 

Eight o’clock struek, the two old servants 
looked fearfully at each other, each read the 
thoughts that were passing in the other’s mind, 
and the woman turned pale and trembled, and 
in a few moments, sinking on her knees beside 
the bed, took her prayer-book and began to read 
in a faltering voice the prayers for the dying. 

As she concluded the clock struck the half 
hour, and for awhile she remained kneeling 
silently, her face buried in her hands in prayer, 
then she rose. 

* All is over now, Harry,” she said, solemnly, 
‘our dear young iady is a saint im Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Now ali thy woes shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 
Thy penance end, 


Ture was a low knocking at the cottage 
door that evening as Margery sat in the parlour 
whilst Harry lay dozing on the bed in the ad- 
joining room. She started up and ran eagerly 
to open it, for she recognised Dr. Charnock’s 
footsteps without. 

He entered the cottage silently with a bowed 
head and a face full of trouble. 

** All is over,” he said. ‘“ I need scarcely tell 
you that,” and he took her hand kindly. 

«Yes, yes,” she sobbed, in reply; “but I 
mourn for her no more now, sir, my sorrow for 
her is over—it’s only for her loss I grieve now. 
Life will be very lone without her.” 

“Yes; I can understand that well,” said he, 
and passed his hand across his brow. ‘‘ Sne met 
death bravely, Mrs. Margery,” he contined. 

“Yes; I knew she would, being innocent. 
What had she to fear beyond the moment’s 
agony ?” shereplied. 

“True, but—but the strangest thing has 
happened, dame,” said the doctor, in a low 
tone. 

«What! What?” cried Margery. “Speak, 
doctor, tell me!’ 

«It’s so strange that I can hardly believe it 
even now. Hush! I must speak low,” continued 
Dr. Charnock, looking cautiously round the 
little room. ‘ Dennis Vanstone is not dead—he 
has come back.” 

«Come back—Mr. Vanstone come back! My 
God! How ?” she cried. 

And the doctor told herall that had happened. 

Gradually she took itallin, and then he could 





see thatina moment the same: conviction took 
possession of her that had entered their mings 
that morning. 

“ Sir—sir!” she cried, ‘I feel certain of it, i; 
was to save himshe died.” 

“Yes, I believe so too, but he cannot teil ys 
yet himself. Margery, you must come with me 
and ee — narse him, for he ig 
desperately ill./ Say. nothing to a soul abont 
what I have told you. Send for Dame Hai 
worthy to nurse Harry, and come away with me 
at once.” ; 

And ere many hours had passed they stood 
beside Dennis Vanstone, who lay still insensibje 
and motionless on his bed spite of all the doctor's 
efforts to restore him to consciousness. 

«Master Dennis,” murmured Margery, after 
a while, as she looked into his pale, thin face 
“is it possible? So changed !” 

The sound of her voice seemed to rouse tie 
sick man. Hestarted and ed his eyes, and 
with a look of surprise fixed them on her face, 
and appeared to recognise her. 

“Speak again to him,” whispered the doctor, 
*‘and give him this.” 

And he put some medicine in her hand. Sie 
gave it to him, and spoke to him again by 
name. 

“Whereis she? Where is Hilda?” he mut 
tered. “On the terrace, Margery? Has she 
been waiting long ?” 

And then his eyes opened and he gazed with 
an air of bewilderment on the faces around 
him. 

“Where is she? I saw her just now—and 
where ? Icannotremember. Ah!” and he fell 
back on his pillow with a shuddering groan, 
**I see it all now—the gallows—the crowd—and 
I did it—I didit. Iam the murderer of Eleanor 
Vanstone, and she suffered for me. On, why 
was I not in time to save her!” 

And he moaned aloud. 

It was true then, their instincts had not de- 
ceived them; here was the real murderer, and 
she had died forhim. Love stronger than death 
had kept her silent, had constrained her to die 
for hi 


him. 

Days and weeks passed over ere they obtained 
@ coherent account of all that had passed from 
Dennis Vanstone. The terrible shock of seeing 
Hilda, the woman he loved so deeply, done to 
death before his eyes for the crime of which he 
was guilty had unsettled his reason, and for a 
while Dr. Charnock feared he would become 
hopelessly insane, butas time passed on reason 
resumed her sway and Dennis Vanstone was 
pronounced a cured man. 

Eagerly he listened to the history of the 
events that followed the murder, and to all the 
details of Hilda's trial. 

“That knife,’ he said, “I gave it to her 
years ago, and'I carried it off when I started on 
my voyage to Australia as a remembrance of 
her and the happy days of our life together at 
Ray. Ah! how little I dreamed when I gaveit 
to her, or when I took it from the terrace that 
night, that it would prove her undoing. After 
I met Gerald on the Bertha (but you do not 
know probably that’ he was'on board her, and 
told me the whole history of my wife’s false- 
hood and perjury) I felt—I was—for the time 
mad. Nothing but’ her life’s blood would 
satisfy me, and I took it, and in killing her 1 
murdered my innocent darling too. Would that 
I had died a thousand deaths first. Would that 
I could die now, for my life (if I live) will be 
but one long agony of remorse. did my 
utmost to arrive in time to save her, but even 
the winds and waves were against me and kept 
me back, and I failed, and she was lost.” _ 

And he buried his face in bis pillow with ® 
heartrending sob. And though death spares 
Dennis Vanstone, and:he was restored to healta 
and strength once more, his mind. never Te 
covered itself entirely. 

He: was a changed man,’ silent, moody, 
and prte-occupied, shunning the society of his 
fellows, and avoiding his kind, making friends 
with no one. 

As soon as he was able he left Yarborough 
and started for America and wandered hither 
and thither in foreign lands. His own county 
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nad become odious to him and the familiar 
scenes and faces around him seemed to reproach 
phim ever with his crime, and brought back to 
his memory the bitter past, and he felt that he 
could endure to be reminded of it no longer. 

Fora while at intervals Dr. Charnock heard 
from him, and knew from the style of his hasty 
letters that he had sought rest and peace in 
vain, that the old burden still crushed and 
weigned him down to the earth, and that he 
would go heavily all hisdays; that the fires 
of inextinguishable rem@rse’'still burnt within 
bis breast. cial A eee 

At length his letters. always . unfrequent, 
¢eased altogether the friends in whose 
remembrance he Him dead. 

But it was not ten. Tater that Dr. 
Charnock, now grown, am.oid, old man, received 
news of him.and of hii 

It was im this wis@t: «4. 9/ 
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at Braunton, whee iveral of ‘the passengers 
were landed. st them were a young 
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doctor. * 

be We ltue ought. to land ‘hére, doctor,’’ 
remarked the4 » “our home is quite on 
the other- side of England, but wind and weather 


care for no, man and we were only too thankful | 
if 


to ges om land ap, 


doctor,.thougi: I have 
man who knew the country 
land my wife owe our lives,” 

“Indeed,” said the doctor, eagerly. “ What 
was his name, and how did he save youn?” 

“His name? Dennis—a sheep farmer in 
Texas, doctor. It’s a terrible story and ome I 
don’t like often to relate, but perhaps you may 
be able to recognise in the hero of it an old 
friend. It’s a terrible story, sir. Poor fellow, 
he gave up his life tosave mine and my wife’s. 
We were near neighbours ;: our farn were 
but a mile or two apart and we saw one another 
constantly, and though. he.was a strange, 
reserved sort of fellow, who,seemed to. avoid 
counpany and prefer a. solitary. life, yet in time 
we grew to:know and.like each other, and I 
found that. beneath his rough, exterior he had a 
noble heart,; He seemed to meto have passed 
through some terrible trial; from the effects of 
waich-he had-never recovered, some grief which 
he had been unable toshake off, but.he never in 
any way alluded to his past, nor told me the 
secret of his trouble. 

‘By chance one day, however, our talk fell on 
D—-shira, and I,-found;he came from that. 
county, in fact from elose here—from.a place 
called Hartford, I think.” 

Dr. Cnarnock nodded. " 
be: Go, on,’ he,.said, “I believe I know the 

an. j 
And indeed he had but little, doubt it was 
Vennis Vanstone of whom Mr. Scott was speak- 


“Well,” continued he; .“*as, I said, we were 
ear to each otner; and we soon became friends. 
Iwas not masried when our acquaintanee. first 
began, but in a year or two afterwards. my. wife 
came out, to.me’ from. .England and: we were 
inarried, | and after a few weeks spent in, our 
nearest town, but many a mile from our; farm, 
she came up countty,with me... | 

_ “ Fora while Iisaw less:of Dennis, but-after a 
time he came to my 
wife grew to like him asmueh as I did, so'that 
We got on very comfortably together,and: in 
Spite of our distance from any other neighbours 
We never felt lonely, and our time‘passed hap- 
ily and cheerfully enough, 

Pots Alice took to the life wonderfully, Her 
— was excellent, and J had nothing left to 


“One evening—Ishall never forget it--I had 
returned from @ long day’s work to my. home 


and found Alice sitting in the garden outside | 


the house watching for me. 
James, she said, * what an extraordinary 


gain on the fire—the crackling and roaring of 


place as usual, and my | 





books there is in the sky, and how terribly hot it 
is P 

«* Yes,’ I replied, throwing myself off my 
horse and sitting down by her. ‘The weather 
is scorching. I wish rain would come ; the grass 
and brushwood are as dry as tinder. Why, 
Alice, what a cloud of birds there are flying over 
us—see ! 

“ And we looked up and above us we sawa dense 
crowd of birds, of all sizes,and kinds, flying 
wildly hither and thither,.as if in terror, 
chattering discordantly, whilst far away in the 
distance rose a dense black cloud—dark and 
gloomy, towering up into the sky. 

«Rain coming, I do deelare,’ said Alice, 
‘At last! How quickly the cloud moves; but 
how hot the airis!, Come in,dear. I fear your 
dinner will not be a very first-rate one, for I 
have had to cook it, myself. Old Mary has 


gone to her monet and you will have:te put 
Sandy in the s' » for Jack has gonealong with 
her, and the other men are out.’ 


*« So.we went about our business and were just 
sitting. down to dinner when the sound of gal- 
loping of horses startled us, and we rushed to 
the verandah to see who could be, ing, ani 
as we entered the verandah two.men om b= 


the next > stati e milesof, The 
tired, beast. I that day riddem, was the 
Poca 5 Sash + Pandaangd Pagee oe | 


brute could carry us im the direction of the 
Clearing, Bg 
“My heart sank within meas lt looked back 


and perceived how the elonud we had taken for 
a heavy rain cloud, but which was in truth a 
cloud of smoke, kept gaining on us, and I urged 
my poor, tired horse to its utmost speed. Ter- 
ror lent him wings, and he galloped desperately 
along; but do what he would he could not 


the flames—the strange cries and shrieks of the 
wild animals whom the flames were rousing from 
their lairs—now, reached our ears. 

«Our horse was nearly exhausted and with 
laboured breathing strained every nerve to es- 
cape from the rapidly advancing fire till, at last, 
utterly worn out, he put his foot into a hole, fell, 
and lay exhausted and breathless on the hot, 
parched earth; then, in a moment more, with a 
groan and a conyulsive shudder turned over to 
his side—dead. 

« Youmay fancy, doctor, the horror and despair 
that fell on us—the apparent hopelessness of 
our. position. . Death—the most horrible of 
deaths.stared us in the face. There was no way 
of saving ourselvesfrom it. Already the atmos- 
phere wasthick and heavy, and tne flames rose high 
into the air, nota couple of miles behind us. 

“IT took my wife in my arms, and tried to pre- 
pare myself for death, which seemed to be in- 
deed near at hand, when the sound of a horse 
coming towards us at full speed roused us. We 
looked. eagerly back.and saw. Dennis mounied 
on a splendid, black, mare—fleet as the wind 
but already covered with sweat and foam, 
galloping towards us. 

‘Our dead horse caught his eye first, and then 
ourselves, as. we sat cowering on the fallen trunk 
of a tree half hidden in the grass, and he reined 
up at once. 

*** Save her,’ I cried. ‘Take her before you,’ 
and L-lifted Alice, now half fainting with terror, 
up to him on the saddle. 

«“*No, no! I will not leave you, James,’ she 
eried. ‘I cannot. I will die with you—I will 
not go.’ ‘ 

* Dennis. looked at her for a moment, then 
deliberately leaped. from. his saddle to, the 
ground, 

«Jump up,’ he cried to me, ‘and.take. her 
before you and ride for your lives.’ 

*** And you ?’ I cried. 

«Never mind me. Life or death is all the 


‘Take up your wife. You have no time to lose 
—not an instant.’ 

«But you—you will be lost!’ cried Alice, 
wringing her hands. 

** Never mind. Better one life should be lost 
than two. Get up I say.’ 

’*But I hesitated. 

***T yow. if you donot I will turn the horse 
loose and perish with you. See! I can hardly 
hold him ‘now.’ And the terrified animal 
plunged and snorted with fear. ‘Be off, I tell 
you! Yom’ve no time to reach Ralph’s Clear- 
Ing, but thére’s a small clearing two miles or so 
to the x you will be.safe, and which 
you reach—but no Ry 

7 e half pushed, almost-lifted me on to 
the horse and placedmy wife before mo.” 
’ «© Gallop !—gallop for God's sake l’ he eried. 
* God bless oP he gavea peculiar whistle, 
upon which the fri } started 
an arrow from @ bow, and looking 


‘ arms erossed on 
bosom, and.as he saw img turn ae head he 


d | waved his hand to me in famewell and watched 


us speeding swiftly away oyer.the plain, and 
then the _ smoke hid him from 
our gaze, 


_“ We saw him no more. .We reached the small 
relearing of which he had toldus jush in time. 
The fire was on us, the grass positively, blazing 
beside us as we entered it, and were saved— 


' ed from anawful death by the ity and 
self-sacrifice ific pecan friend, pe Aer pages saw 
ge og ao ished im the flames.” 

was. & Dr. Charnock saw 


: rom 
that the sanaates eyes were full of tears. 

“Dennis had a noble heart,” he continued, 
laftera moment; “he saved three lives, docter— 
mine; my wife’s,and our unborn child’s, bat I 
always reproach myself for not having insisted 
on remaining in his place instead of allowing 
him to sacrifice himself for me; but he would 
not let me, and to hesitate might have been 
death to usall. Do you think you knew him, 
doctor?” 

*“« Yes, yes, I knew him well, but under another 
name,” replied. Dr. Charnock, in a faltering 
voice. 

‘* Ah, hisfarmstead wasnot entirely destroyed,” 
continued the young man, “andf afterwards 
heard that his name was not really Dennis, and 
that there was some strange story about him, 
put I.never heard what. 1 need not say I al- 
ways remember him and ever shall remember 
him with the deepest gratitude and love, for he 
saved my life and, what is far dearer to me, 
the lives of my wife and child.” - 

“ His life had been full of trouble,” Mr. 
Scott,” said the doctor, deeply moved, “and I 
am content to hear that his end was.a noble one, 
He had erred terribly, and gone through @ 
martyrdom of remorse for his error. At the 
last Heaven allowed him to make an atonement 
for his errors. Let us hope they have been for- 
given,” 

And so Dennis Vanstone passed away, purged 
and purified from his grime by repentance and 
self-sacrifice. 

He too met death ina terrible form, andalone, 
with no friend near him inthe dread hour. No 
loving sou] saw him die, and no one knows the 
spot where his bones lie in the trackless prairies 
of the far West. 

But in the heart of the thankful father and 
mother his remembrance is ever cherished, and 
their little ones breathe hisname with awestruck 
tenderness and respect, and bless the memory 
of the lonely man who saved their parents’ lives 
in the far American plain. 

Tono one but old Mrs, Margery did Dr. Char- 
nock repeat the story of Dennis’s death—to 
Margery, grown a grey-haired, bent, but, still 
active woman. ; 

“ God rest, his soul,” she said, solemnly; “he 
and Miss Hilda will have met again by now 
there, and I shall be wita themere long, doctor. 
Ah, if Dame Halsworthy had been alive to hear 
how bravely he died! But maybe she knows it 
in another, world, sir.” 

For Dame Halsworthy had gone to her,rest & 





same tome, Idonoteare to live,’ he answered. 
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few winters before, and lay beside Harry, the 
gardener, not far from where Daniel Ray slept 
— the big elm trees in Hartford church- 
yard. 

“Yes, they’re all gone but you and me, doc- 
tor—all gone. If it was not for Master Gerald 
coming back soon, as they say, to the old farm 
Id more than be content to be gone too. But 
we must bide the Lord’s time, sir, He knows 
what's best for us; but I do just weary to see 
Miss Hilda again. It seems as if all the folk 
that grew up with me were gone except you, 
sir.” 

True, dame,” replied the old doctor, “ but if 
we be still left, depend on it there’s work for us 
yet todo. There’s manya poor, sick creature 
who would miss you, Dame Margery, if you were 
taken.” 

** And you, sir,” she answered, with a smile. 
“Yes, we’ve got our work to do yet, sir! we 
shouldn’t be left to cumber the ground if not. 
You’re right there, sir. It makes me sad to 
think of other days, and I long to be at rest and 
with them again whom I love, but I know my 
work’s not all done yet, sir—not all done yet.’ 

And as she spoke she walked to the door of 
the little rose-covered cottage with the doctor. 
It was near the farm, and was one which in 
Hilda’s time Harry had occupied, and looking 
suddenly out towards the gate of the old house, 
she perceived a stir was going on around it. 

«What can it be?” she cried. “See! there’s 
someone at the farm, sir. Perhaps they’ve had 
word to say that Master Gerald and his family 
are really coming.” 

* Perhaps, dame,” replied the doctor. ‘It’s 
likely enough, from what I have heard.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so, sir. Ill be 
lad to see Master Gerald once more before I 
ie, and a Ray at the farm again,” replied Mar- 

gery. 

And they walked off together to inquire for 
tidings of the master. 

Yes, the Rays were coming. Letters had 
been received to say that the farm was imme- 
diately to be put into a complete state of repair, 


[a HERO.] 


!and everything to be made ready for the recep- 
tion of the master and his family. 

‘Ah! I shall be glad to see the old place in- 
habited once more,” said Margery, clasping her 
hands, “‘and to hear voices in the old house. 
It makes my heart ache sometimes when I walk 
round and find the place all silent and desolate. 
Dear! dear! Master Gerald will find the place 
changed. Why, the firs he and Miss Hilda 
planted by the fence there nigh twenty years 
ago are fine trees now, and the elms behind the 
stables that the old master set so much store by 
are old trees almost. He'll find all the httle 
folk he left curly-headed children grown up 
men and women now, with little ones of their 
own, and me, whom he left strong and sturdy, 
old and feeble, and a host of little ones growing 
up around whom he’s never set eyeson. Sure! 
he’ll find many changes.” 

“Yes, no doubt, dame. Why, it’s fifteen 
years pretty nearly since he left. Fifteen 
years!” and the doctor shook his head gravely. 
* He was terribly cut up about Miss Hilda,” he 
added. 

“And well he might have been, seeing how 
(no blame to him though) he was in a great 
measure the cause of ali the misery,” replied 
Mrs. Margery. ‘Ah! how little we know how 
our smallest actions may bend the fate of those 
around us, sir. If he’d never taken a fancy to 
Maggie Donovan, Miss Hilda would be amongst 
us still.” 

And whilst the two old people talked, a gal- 
lant ship was making for Scuthampton, steam- 
ing along over a calm sea, and on the deck were 
seated Maggie, now a buxom, middle-aged lady, 
with Gerald at her side, and four of the prettiest 
children around them that eyes could wish to 
see—Hilda, the eldest, so like, so very like the 
Hilda who was no more, a noble boy, called 
after his father, and a pretty little girl and boy 
some years younger, formed the group. 

Gerald had grown stouter, and his face was 
bronzed by exposure to wind and weather, but 





bright boy who had left his native land so many 


it was easy to recognise in the beaming face the | 





—<$<_ 


years before, spite of the alterations time had 
made in it: 

“We shall be in in a'couple of hours, Maggie. 
Are you all prepared ?” he inquired. 

«Yes, quite, dear,” she replied. ‘How glad 
we'shall all be to get on shore again.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda. ‘I quite long to be on 
land. I am like you, mother, not like father; 
I don’t like the sea.” 

“T’m like father,” cried the younger boy. 
“Tl be a sailor when I’m old enough, but 
want to see Ray first where father lived wher 
he was a boy.” 

Andere many days were over a carriage drew 
up at the gates of the farm, and amidst the 
cheers and shouts of the assembled villagers, 
Gerald and his wife descended from it, followed 
by their children. _ 

“ Miss Hilda! Miss Hilda !” cried a voice from 
the crowd. “ Ah, how like her!” 

And the girl found herself in Mrs. Margery’s 
arms. 

“I know you, I’m sure,” she said. “You 
are Mrs. Margery, Uncle Daniel’s housekeeper. 
Papa has often told us of you.” 

And she kissed her affectionately. 

“ Master Gerald! Master Gerald !” cried the 
old woman. “Yes, itis me. Welcome to your 
home, sir. I thank’God that I seea Ray mas- 
ter of the old place again.” 

And so, amidst hearty welcomes and hand- 
shakings, Gerald entered his home once more, 
and took possession of the dwelling to which he 
had been so many years a stranger, and though 
sorrowful memories hang around the place and 
the faces of the departed rise often mournfully 
before him, his days pass in peace and content- 
ment, and he feels that in the great hereafter 
those whom he has loved and lost and mourned 
for will be reunited to him, and that they look 
down on him now with eyes of love from thelr 
own place, and will be ready to welcome him 
when he shall pass through the gates of eter 
nity and join them in the realms of bliss. 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
A GREAT MYSTERY. 


No one ever pities the sufferers from the 
headache or the toothache, and yet perhaps 
there is no acuter pain; it is because these ail- 
ments have served from time immemorial as 
excuses for idleness, fatigue, ill temper, or low 
spirits, we have almost ceased’ to distinguish 
them from the pretended ills their names cloak. 

Now it is precisely the same with the letters 
of apartments. Really there are few things 
more trying than for a woman gently raised to 
give up part of her house—that small kingdom 
over which she reigns, to relinquish the best of 
her furniture and to cramp herself and her 
children into the small back rooms, preaching a 
perpetual lecture to the little ones, of which 

Be quiet !” is the unvarying text, that they 
may not disturb the lodgers. 

All this, I say, costs something, and yet it is 
very rarely we dream of pitying the weary, 
depressed _ person who puts a neat bill in her 
parlour window and lets her best rooms for 
fifteen shillings a week. You see most “ lodg- 
ing letters” are so tiresome and rapacious that 
we have no patience to seek out the few excep- 
tions to the rule. 
aatinetly these people have always seen better 

ys. They keep a cat, which, lean and bony 
a8 she looks, has yet the appetite of a giant 
and the dishonesty of a highwayman. Nothing 
are amiss to that en from cheesecakes 

chicken bones. She does not certainly drink 
fer or wine, but'she breaks the bottles con- 
ie the? these luxuries into minute fragments, 
% they cannot be produced when asked for. 
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[A MYSTERY.] 


Then, too, the safe has such a strange charac- 
ter that nothing will keep there, and the land- 
lady is obliged to lend you a helping hand for 
fear your provisions should turn bad. Her 
heart is hard, her sauce lumpy, while her bed 
partakes of both these qualities. 

But itis not of all this I want to write. I 
only wish to tell you a very simple history, 
which might never have happened but for one 
of those neat, glazed cards that bear the two 
magic words “ Furnished Lodgings.” 

Once upon a time there was a young man. 
Well, there always are young men. They are a 
commodity that will never cease to exist, 
although my cousin Blanche often declares they 
are sometimes ‘difficult, to find. 

This particular young man, who is to be our 
hero, had not much to recommend him, for 
he was not rich or surpassingly handsome, a 
clerk in the great mercantile house of Spice, 
Nutmeg & Co., earning the modest salary of a 
hundred and fifty a year and with no immediate 
chance of its ever being any better. 

His prospects, however—or rather his want of 
prospects—did not dishearten George Gordon. 
Gifted naturally with a hopeful disposition he 
managed to find ground for cheerfulness where 
others would have seen none, and contrived 
at the discreet age cf twenty-seven to lead a 
very pleasant existence in the two small rooms 
to which he retired when the day’s labours had 
ended. 

It suddenly happened that he changed his 
apartments. The precise reason is not known. 
Perhaps the cat had broken his best pipe or 
stolen his herrings. Perhaps his landlady made 
too free with his butter. Sufficient to say he 
gave her a week’s notice and sought out a fresh 
abode. 

Anyone who reads the papers will know that 
it is not difficult for a young man to obtain 
apartments; in fact, one would really suppose 
by some of the advertisements in vogue thata 
large number of matrons existed simply for the 
purpose of offering board and lodging to re- 









" spectable gentlemen who would be treated as 


one of the family. 
Perhaps George counted too much on this. Per- 
haps he was, as heassured his friends, too busy, but 


‘at any rate he neglected to secure a domi- 


cile till the very day before that on which he was 
to leave Mrs. Crabb, and that sweet-tempered 
matron took good care to waylay him in the 

assage on his return home and inform him 
that she had let and hoped the rooms would be 
freeat twelve o’clock, as she wanted to clean up 
for the new gent. 

With this ringing in his ears Mr. Gordon par- 
took of his modest meal in great haste and 
sallied forth at seven o’clock with the conscious- 
ness that he must find a refuge for himself and 
his worldly possessions at once. 

Twelve shillings a week were the utmost limit 
of his expenditure for the shelter that should 
have the honour to refuge him, and as one-and- 
ninepencea night is not very handsome remunera- 
tion George was quite reasonable enough not to 
expect to live in any very grand locality. He 
was a Surrey man and would have felt displaced 
at Camden Town or Highbury. ‘The firm of 
Spice, Nutmeg and Co., carried on their business 
at Westminster, and he had the strongest faith 
in the twopenny tramways that travel to and 
from that illustrious city. 

Mrs. Crabb was located at Kennington, and 
so her ex-lodger not unnaturally commenced his 
researches in that familiar suburb. 

We haven’t time to accompany our hero in 
his quest, besides it wouldn’t be fair to the land- 
ladies of Kennington to record all their little 
domestic arrangements. At eight o’clock George 
had reached the Wyndham Road, a rather, to 
look at, uninviting locality, which forms a short 
cut or long one from Camberwell to Kenning- 
ton. As a rule the houses in the Wyndham 
Road are of irregular size and forms, little red 
pill-boxes, a few shops, interspersed here and 
there with grim, forlorn buildings, which like 
the landladies have seen better days ; one would 
say, in fact, that the architects of this suburban 
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street had taken delight in varying their ar- 
rangements as much as possible. 

In Wyndham Road then there stands an old- 
fashioned house of two stories, the front court 
so long that at first sight you fancy no house 
exists and you are merely looking at a piece of 
waste ground ; some dwarf, stunted trees grow 
there, and on one of these by the light of the 
street lamp George Gordon noticed a card 
announcing lodgings for a single gentleman, and 
our hero, who was beginning to feel somewhat 
anxious as to what would become of his goods 
and chattels when Mrs. Crabb’s gent arrived on 
the morrow, walked briskly up long narrow 
path and knocked at thedoor”. by ‘ 

It was opened almost immudastely by a girl, 
who looked singularly out of place there ‘<i 
might have been nineteen or her dark 
brown hair was coiled her small 
head and her hand that rested om the-door bore 


no trace of soil. She started.onm: a 
: raising his hat: 


“T beg your plomegs = Sn Lam mistaken. 
I thought you had apartments to let.” 

“No, sir,” returned the, girl, simply, “there 
is no mistake, it is here.” 


“ How rogms have you?” thinking she} — 
was the. steasigasy iamdiedieaiee tdi oma} 


coun 


“ Will you walk in?” . 


recovered the surprise of 

Mr. Gorden, whe whilst hehad been left alone, 
had taken a silems survey ef the room and its 
furniture, began te imagme the remé would 
exceed his means. The widow opened the fold- 
ing-doors to exnibit a neat bedroom ; everything 
was in its place, and there was a look of repose 
about the whole dwelling, rare enough in a 
lodging-nause, 

** And the rent ?”” inquired our hero. 

The mother turned at once to her daughter. 

“What do you think, Alice ?” 

** Should you be out all day, sir?” asked the 
girl, quietly. 

“Excepting Sundays, from nine to seven; on 
Saturdays I am at home early.” 

“Would you think twelve shillings a week too 
much? My mother has never let before and we 
do not know much about prices.” 

The next day George’ Gordon entered into 
possession of his new abode. 

All went smoothly; his butter,eg¢s and bacon 
lasted just double the time they had been wont 
to linger in Mrs. Crabb’s safe, and though there 
was a large tabby cat upon the premises he 
appeared to have been taugat the eighth com- 
mand ment. 

Mrs. Webb herself waited:on: the lodger, and 
by degrees he gleaned that they were the sole 
inhabitants of the house. The daughter he 
neversaw. He did not: go upstairs, and her 
whole life seemed to be passed in the two rooms 
of the second story. 

Despite the honesty of thecat George was not 
perfectly contented with his surroundings. He 
had no fault to find, but the fearful quietness of 
the house almost oppressed him. 

Mrs. Webb was polite and attentive. ° She 
neglected nothing for his comfort, but she never 
once addressed an unnecessary: remark»to him, 
and, her service ended, did not linger an instant. 
im the room, ; 

When he had been there five or six weeks he 
understood Alice’s surprise.at. his own arrival, 
for in all that time he had not heard a single 
knock except the postman’s, who dropped the 
letters into the box and departed. 

Mrs. Webb sallied forth every evening with a 
large basket, and doubtless made all the neces- 
sary purchases, for the mother and her daughter 
lived in as complete a solitude as ever did prin~ 
cess in enchanted castle. 

Mr. Gordon had quitted that amiable she- 





dragon, Mrs. Crabb, fully three months, when 


one dreary Saturday afternoon in October the 
rain poured down in torrents and he found him- 
self quite unable to secure a place in-one of his 
fayourite tramways, so after seeing two pass 
him cram-full he perceived that his best means 
of reaching home was surely te go there on foot. 
So, heroically turning up the of his great 
coat and hoisting his umbrella, he started, not, 
it-must be confessed, in the best of tempers. 

He had passed the Elephant and Castle and 
turned into the Walworth Road, when he saw, 
some few yards in advance, the figure of his 
landlady’s daughter. She wore the same black 
dress in which he had first seen her, only that 
it was shabbier and poorer. Her cloth 
had seen much ‘wear and. her bonnet was last 
year’s shape. a Bie a AB 

Now it so happened «that. Mr:Gerdon, not 
having mueh to occupy his mind, had often 
amused himself with surmises as to this girl, 


—— : == 

“Very likely. Then you are not like myself 
—a native of London.” 

‘Oh! no, we have not been here long.” 

“ Have you no brothers orsisters? You must 
find it very dull.” 

She shook her head. 

“T have no time to be dull, Mr. Gordon.” 

** Well, I have not much,” he said, good tem. 
Peredly 3 “but do you know, sometimes, Miss 

ebb, the utter stillness of the house almost 
startles me. I helieye I should be glad if a 
barrel organ would come around and enliven 


us. 
p: Alice Webb fairly laughed. She could not 


jacket | help it. 


“ Why do you not play the piano and enliven 
yourself ?” she asked. simply. “Iam sure my 





— will be glad for you to use it.” 
“TI never learned a note of music in my life, 
thew you all the same.”... 


ws 


deal once, but since 


We camé to no time for it.” 


. ee 3 gathered, not un- 


it grieved George to see how few, and.then 
supposed the young girl’s business 

i but she still stood irresolute. 

“Have you nothing more for me to-day, Mr. 
Harding ?”’ 

And the weary-tone of* the sweet voice struck 
George Gordon pitifully. : 

* Nothing.” 

The man was not ill-natured, but He ‘under- 
stood nothing of the importance’ his answer had 
for the poor young listener. 

* When do you think I had better call again ?” 
as though afraid of a rebuff. 

“Oh! I don’t know. You can take a month’s 
holiday or so, miss. ' When you’re passing after 
that you can look in, if you like; but there won’t 
be much doing this side of Christmas.” 

The girl sighed and walked out of the saloon 
more wearily than she had entered: 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Webb. You have bad 
weather for your walk.” 

She recognised him at once. 

« Good afternoon, Mr. Gordon.” 

She would have passed'on, but he stopped 
her. : 

“If you are. going home; Miss Webb, you 
must let me offer you the shelter of myum- 
brella,” he said, entreatingly: 

She aceepted, ‘simply, yet: with: dignity, and 
sharing an umbrella brings two heads very close 
together. : 

George Gordon found out that afternoon that, 
Alice Webb was strangely. pretty... is 

«You ought:not to be out such an aftermoon,” 
he said, with that soupgon of authority young 
men like’ to use when they are talking to: an 
attractive girl. 

' «I was obliged to come; my mother was too 
busy, besides fe 

She. broke off abruptly. ; 

“Do know, 1 had begum to fancy you 
were ill,” he said, gently. “Ihave never seen 
you once since the night I came,” 

**T am busy upstairs.” 

“JI am glad I was mistaken.” 

«TI am never ill.” 

**Do you like Camberwell ?” 

“T hate it!’ 

Then, as though she had said too much: 

«When I was a child I lived in the country, 
and I think: it has spoiled. me for London 
suburbs.” it 


different 


never forgot | 
‘s-fair face to hannt him. Her 
te rang im his\ears and he could no 
nat Cupid’s az for he felt that 
E 2 one of the little 


“= ot 
Walworth Road on Saturday 
Reieres te are 
‘fart displayed in the win- 
tereach the mature age*of seven and twenty 
without bestowing a second thought on any wo- 
man, and now suddenly, swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, he had fallen into love. He livedin 
a same house as his divinity, but he never saw 

er. 

Ag time went on,he gathered his courage; and 
once‘or twiee- even asked-Mrs. Webb: after her 
daughter, but the. widow-received his inquiries 
with reserve, not*to say coldness. Christmas 
passed, the new year began, and yet he was no 
nearer the object of his hopes. 

The new year began-cemarkably well for our 
hero. It was barely two or three days old when 
@ message came to ;him, pme morning that 
Messrs. Spice, Nutmeg, and Co. requested his 
presence in their private room, 4 

Now the “Co.” had some. time since departed 
this life, and the two remajbing, partners were 


‘}noted for their sternnéss and austerity. Al- 


though his conscience did- not reproach him 
with anything very dreadful’ it must be ¢on- 
fessed that Mr. Gordon obeyed the summons 
with reluctance, _— oy a aay 

Mr. Spice, a venerable-looking man of seventy, 
with a, bald head, was sitting..at his desk. Mr. 
Nutmeg, a.chubby person of fifty-nine, who 
looked a perfect. baby by the side.of his partner, 
was warming bimeelt befors the fire. 

After he had wished his principals a courtequs 
good morning Mr. Gordon. felt very uncomfort- 
ableindeed. ss, 

“How Jong ,have you. been with us, Mr.— 
ahem—Gorton ?” inquired the, senior part- 
nem ..., 

“Seven years last May, sir,” 

“That's nothing at all,”  interpo 


sed Mr. Nut- 
meg, cheerily. ‘“ Sevemyears is a mere fleabite, 
isn’t it, Mr. Spice ?”- Bg t 

«A mere fleabite,” agreed the senior partner. 
“ Of course seven years’ service doesn’t give you 
any claim upon us. Not the least in the 


world, , . 
« Not. the. least in. the. world,” returned his 


“Tam not awate of having, madeany claim, 
gentlemen,” replied George, with praiseworthy 
calm. ‘ You pay me my salary.and I do my; 
best to earn it honestly, that is all.” ; 





“A hundred and fifty,pounds a year, isn’t it, 
Mig Huytmeag el? issuing oF sonaan od 200% 0 
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« Yow state the’ sum correctly—quite correctly, 
Mr. Spice.” dorcel 

« Now we have been thinking, Gordon,” began 
the bald partner, ina melancholy tone of‘ voice, 
«in fact, we feel perfectly persuaded——” 

«Entirely convinced,” put in the chubby 


me. 
me Entirely convinced—thank you, Mr. Nut- 
meg—that your salary and your abilities are not 
equal.” 

io" Striking deficiency on one side.” 

«You have said enough, gentlemen,” cried 
Mr. Gordon, too exasperated at what he con- 
sidered their ingratitude to reflect that he was 
throwing himself out of a good situation. “If 
you don’t think I deserve my salary I had better 
leave you.” 

The partners looked at each other. 

“ You have alittle misunderstood us, I think,” 
began Mr. Nutmeg. 

“ Not taken in onr meaning,” added Spice. 
«“ What we would say, Mr. Gordon, is that, look- 
ing over our books during the time you have 
been with us, we find that in several transactions 
your intelligence amd skill have been highly 
advantageous to us, saved us a good deal of 
money in fact, and so we concluded——” 

“That as our managing clerk was about to 
leave us,” said Nutmeg, taking up the thread 
of the narrative, “we offer you his place and a 
salary of four hundred a year.” 

“Which may soon rise‘if you go on as you’ve 
begun,” concluded the other partner. 

George understood now the genuine kindness 
which the two strange old men hid under their 
outward austerity. During the seven years he 
had been in their firm they had never given him 
a word of praise, had never seemed to notice 
that he was the most painstaking, hard-working 
clerk in their employ; but he knew now his 
efforts had not been unappreciated. 

He expressed his thanks simply enough. Was 
informed his new salary would commence that 
very day, and then after shaking hands with 
Mr. Nutmeg and mae te an invitation to a 
grand entertainment Mr. Spice gave annually to 
his business friends on Twelfth Night, and to 
which he had never before been bidden, George 
made his exit with alight heart to tell the good 
news to his favourite companions. 

“ Of course you’ll cut the concern at Kenning- 
ton and go into a more fashionable. locality,” 
said the youngest clerk of all, a youthful Adonis 
of twenty, whose chief cares in life were the 
tardy growth of a pale moustache and the high 
price of kid gloves. 

Gordon made no answer. Apart from his 
strange devotion to the invisible Alice, he had 
really grown rather attached to the cottage in 
the Wyndham Road. ‘Despite its utter dulness 
he felt a friendship for all its contents, not ex- 
cepting in this general regard that wonder of 
wonders, the honest tabby cat. 

The sixth of January arrived, and George 
went home full two hours earlier than his wont, 
to prepare for that grand entertainment to 
which we have before alluded. He felt slightly 
elated at the honour done him by Mr. Spice’s 
Mvitation, and reached the Wyndham Road in 
the highest spirits. 

His woilet achieved he rang the bell, intending 
to hasten the arrival of his evening meal, but for 
the first time since he had been Mrs. Webb's 
tenant the bell remained ‘unanswered. 

‘She didn’t expect me back so soon and has 
gone out,” was his first thought. 

But this did not satisfy him. There was some- 
thing unnatural in leaving the house thus de- 
Serted at five o’clock on a winter’s night, it 
Wide eeether unlike the punctual, methodical 


f He quitted the parlour and listened at the 
Cot of the stairs to see if he could hear any 
by of human life. At first allwas profoundly 
still, then a voice fell on his ear, fretful, impa- 
tient like that of a sick person. — 

“ Alice—Alice !? 

No answer came, - 

fix: ce—Alice, where are you? Come here— 
en rest was lost in a fit of coughing, and 

‘orge, comprehending only that there was 





someone suffering and alone, without a thought 
of the consequences rapidly mounted the narrow 
staircase; two doors presented themselves on the 
landing, the voice he had heard seemed to have 
come from the left, and George rushed breath- 
less into a room in that direction. 

The chamber was furnished as bed and sitting- 
room, the window was shuttered, and the cur- 
tains drawn to exclude all draught. A large 
fire burnt in the grate, and ona couch drawn up 
close to it lay a man of about fifty years of age, 
who might have heen handsome once but whose 
good looks sickness and sorrow :rather than time 
had entirely destroyed. His blue eyes had a 
vacant look in them. He showed not the 
slightest surprise at the entrance of a stranger, 
but asked, feebly : 

“Where is Alice ?” 

“She will come soon,” said the young man, 
who could hardly believe the evidence. of his 
senses. 

“She ought not to leave me like this,’’ re- 
turned the invalid, fretfully. ‘“ But she is a 
good girl, oh, a very good girl.” 

“Did you want anything?” asked George, 
who was very anxious to withdraw himself 
before the return of Alice or her mother. 

* Yes, my lemonade.” 

«Where is it? Can I get it?” : 

There,” and he pointed to a little table. “I 
can’t walk myself, you know.” 

“No? What is the matter with you ?” 

**T don’t know, something there, I think,’ and 
he touched his forehead. ‘A little weak, per- 
haps, but not mad. Oh! no, sir, not mad.” 

George perceived that the speaker was. per- 
fectly imbecile. What relation was he to those 
two women who strove so nobly for his support ? 
And why did they hide their generous action 
with so much mystery ? 

He had no time to wonder thus. Before the 
invalid had finished his lemonade the door 
opened and Alice entered. She went up to the 
couch and kissed its occupant, asking tenderly 
how hefelt. Then turning round she perceived 
George and started. 

**Good Heavens, Mr. Gordon !”’ 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Webb, I have not 
willingly intruded, but I heard this—this gentle- 
man calling for help, and I came to see if I could 
aid him until your mother or yourself re- 
turned.’” ; 

“Yes—yes, Ally,” chimed in the sick man, 
“he has been very good tome. I like to see my 
friends, sir, and am grateful to them. I can’t 
think why my daughter wants to keep me shut 
u 2” 


«Father !’’ cried Alice, reproachfully. 

« Ah, well, you mean well, my dear, only it’s 
not what I’ve been used to, and this gentleman 
understands. You’ll come again, sir, won’t you ? 
You’ll always find a welcome at——” _ . 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir, leave us,” cried 
Alice. ‘You came to do us a kindess, but you 
have lost us—we are ruined,” and the poor girl 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“Miss Alice,” cried George, earnestly, moved 
by her grief, and still more that he should beits 
cause, “ believe me, I givé you my word, I swear 
by all I hold most sacred that this scene shall 
be for me as though I had not witnessed it.” 

The young girl raised her dark biue eyes, 
swimming in tears, to hisface. Perhaps she saw 
that he might be trusted, for she put out her 
little hand and said: 

‘Thank you.” 

Somehow his parlour seemed more desolate 
than ever when he returned, and later on when 
his modest meal appeared he found hé was no 
longer hungry ; and so he started for the enter- 
tainment, to which he had ceased tc look for- 
ward, and where—strange want of taste—he did 
not much enjoy himself. 


CHAPTER II. 
A REPENTANT SINNER. 


Tue next evening there came a knock at the 
parlour door and Alice entered. 





Mr. Gordon rose to.place her a seat, but she 
refused it. 

“TI would rather stand,” she said, faintly. 
«I can speak better, so.” t 

George Gordon answered nothing. A dim 
suspicion had come to him that. Alice’s errand 
was to expel him -from the littie house in 
Wyndham Road, and in spite of the change in 
his fortunes—in spite of the gracious kindness 
of those distinguisned merchants, Messrs. Spice 
and Nutmeg—he knew quite,,well that life to 
him would hardly be worth the living ii ne must 
spend it apart from this girl, whose vlue eyes 
and tender voice had won his heart. 

No!. He could not speak to her. All he 
could do was be to wait his doom. 

“ Mr. Gordon, yesterday you made me a pro- 
mise. I have only seen you twice before. I 
know no more of you than a stranger, but I 
believe firmly you will keep your word,” 

“ My word is my bond,” he said, slowly. “I 
never break my promise. I could not do so to 

a! 

“Yes,” said the young girl, with a touching 
dignity. ‘I trust you fuily, but though you 
may not speak of yesterday’s event to anyone 
itremains the same. You cannot forget what 
you have seen.” 

“But it shall be as if I had forgoiten it,” he 
interrupted her. 

She shook her head. 

* You know we have a secret—a mystery— 
and the very knowledge isa danger to us. Mr. 
Gordon, the kindest service you could do us 
would be to leave here.” 

A long, long silence. 

He thought she did not care for his sympathy 
—that to her he was nothing more than a lodger 
at twelve shillings a week. He little knew that 
all through the long winter's night she had 
tossed about restlessly, wondering whether duty 
demanded this sacrifice at her hands—whether 
she must, indeed, send away the only man who, 
since her great trouble, had been a friend’ to 
her. 

Mrs. Webb had tried in vain to comfort her. 

** La! Miss Alice, honey. There’s no need for 
Mr. Gordon to go. You may trust him with the 
secret, I’ll go bail. If he’s willing to stay in a 
house with such a secret, only let him.” 

But Alice was endowed by nature with a clear 
sense of right. To her it seemed only just that 
George Gordon should expect, if he remained, 
to be taken into their confidence. 

She was not willing to risk this, and so she 
had sought an interviewand told him plainly 
she thought it best that ne should leave them. 

‘Miss Alice,” answered George, at last, 
speaking with unwonted earnestness, ‘ I think 
you are mistaken.” 

“* Mistaken P—how ?” 

“ An accident has told me something of your 
history. I know that you have a father and 
that he is concealed in this house. I believe 
you and Mrs. Webb”—for the life of him he 
could not-say “your mother ”—* are shielding 
him from some danger. Is not this your only 
motive for sending me away ?” 

“The only one.” 

‘Then you have forgotten that’ the same 
accident which revealed your fatiier’s presence 
to me might reveal it to any other lodger you 
might choose as my successor.” 

“Tt is true,” she said, faintly. “‘ I had, indeed, 
forgotten, that we must let the rooms.” 

“Then the choice lies between me and a 
stranger. You have promised to believe my 
word. Why will you not trust in it further?” 

“I donot understand.” 

“Tell me the rest of this secret. Confide to 
me the danger that threatens your father and 
let me join my vigilance to yours to save him 
from it. More tender care than yours I know 
he could not have; but a man’s zeal and cau- 
tion might be some aid. Three heads are better 
than two.’ Union is strength, you know, Miss 
Alice.” 

But she seemed in doubt. 

«It is a fearful secret.” 

He would not urge her. He turned away his 
face, whilst she stood there in painful hesitation. 

“Mr. Gordon,” she asked, presently, “if the 
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secret held a crime that someone had committed 
would you not think it your duty to deliver 
them up to justice ?” 

She shivered as she spoke. To her the ques- 
tion was one of life or death. 

“Miss Alice, there are very few of us but 
have at some time or other want of mercy. I 
am neither lawyer nor detective. I have no 
interest to hunt out crime. God forbid that 
deed or word of mine should heap more trouble 
on one bound down by remorse and sorrow !” 

«I trust you,” shesaid, simply. ‘I will tell 
you all. 

«Little more than a year ago my father was the 
manager of a country bank. We were rich and 
gece. He was respected far and near. 

y mother was dead. I was her only child. I 
think her loss almost broke my father’s heart. 
In an evil moment, to drown the remembrance 
of his trouble, he engaged in speculations. He 
lost all. Ruin stared us in the face. He risked 
the moneys of the bank entrusted to him. They 
went, too, and almost before he realised his 
danger he was arrested, tried, and condemned 
to penal servitude for life.” 

The girl’s voice broke down and she put up 
her two thin hands to hide the tears which 
streamed down her face. Gordon looked his 
pity, but he could not bring himself to speak ; 
he could think of nothing to say but what 
was commonplace sympathy to such a grief as 
this. 

Alice perfectly understood his silence. She 
liked it better than the loudest protestations. 

“Poor father!” she resumed, at last. ‘Iam 
quite sure he never meant to do wrong; it was 
hardly his fault. He had lost all interest in life 
when my mother was taken from us. He plunged 
into speculations, first to forget his grief, and 
then he went on deeper and deeper, believing 
the tide of affairs would change and he should 
right himself.” 

George looked his interest. 

“And you saved him? It was a perilous en- 
terprise.” 

“Yes, I cannot tell you how his escape was 
managed. Mrs. Webb arranged it all. She was 
my foster-mother; she had been my mother’s 
maid, and she loved us all.” 

** Did you come straight here ?” 

** Yes; this house belongs to Susan—to Mrs. 


refuge to us until the search had died away and 
we could get abroad.” 

** Do you still think of leaving England?” 

She snook her head. 

“Papa never recovered from the terrors of 
that time of shame and disgrace. At first we 
hoped against hope; then as the days wore on 
and the chance of detection grew fainter he 
would become himself again, but we have known 
for months now that that is vain. He has lost 
his memory and his brain is clouded ; he remem- 
bers his youth, his married life, but from the 
nd of my mother’s death all seems a blank to 

m.”’ 


“What an anxiety!’ George cried. ‘ You 
must live in constant dread ?” 

“Yes; we have been here now a whole year. 
He has never descended those stairs since first 
he mounted them.” 

«And you are sure his presence is unsus- 
pected ?” 

“Tam positive. We arrived at the dead of 
night and no one saw us. Several of the neigh- 
bours tried to make acquaintance with Mrs. 
Webb, but of course she was obliged to refuse 
their advances. People look upon us as ‘ proud 
and stuck up;’ they little know the burden we 
have tobear. We dare not let anyone see him, 
for he has no idea of the disgrace which attaches 
to our name, and in his weakness he would tell 
our history to the first comer.” 

She did not mention the name even then, and 
Gordon did not ask it; he had no need, he re- 
membered only too well the celebrated frauds on 
the A—— Bank. He had thought at the time 
that their perpetrator was more fool than knave, 
more weak than wicked ; he felt sure of it now. 

‘* But it is a living death,” he cried, *‘ to exist 
always in these two small rooms.” 





“Tt is all we can do for him,” cried the forger’s 
daughter, sadly, “and it is better than Portland 
prison.” 

“ Yes—forgive me.” 

‘He is very ill,” breathed Alice, to her new 
friend. ‘‘Our task will not be long. Oh! Mr. 
Gordon, if you remember your own father, if you 
loved him you can realise a little of what I have 
suffered. L who have worshipped the ground 
my father walked on, and yet feel his death 
would be almost a mercy.” 

And then, as though feeling to be misunder- 
stood, she added: 

“It is not for myself—I would spend all my 
life in guarding him, but it is so hard for him 
never to go out, never to breathe the air or see 
the blue sky, or anything but those two small 
rooms. Our life is one long fear for him, a fear 
all the worse because he does not know his own 
danger. Every ring at the bell; every strange 
face, every letter sends me into an agony of 
dread. I seem to see the prison gates open to 
claim him.” 

« What is his complaint ?” 

“ He has paralysis ; he cannot walk at all, and 
he is very weak.” 

“If you had a doctor——” 

“It is impossible, the risk would be too 
great.” 

After that night George understood all that 
had puzzled him in the humble ménage. From 
his heart he pitied the fair, comely girl who 
struggled so bravely with her. fate, and though 
he spoke no word of love he never gave up his 
cherished hope that one day she would be his 
wife. 

He still saw her very seldom; all her time 
seemed occupied with the invalid, but Mrs. 
Webb, whose reserve had all broken down since 
she knew him to be in her young lady’s confi- 
dence, told him that the poor master could not 
last many days, he was sinking fast. 

“But what will you do, Mrs. Webb, if the 
worst should happen, if he should die?” 

“I can’t think, sir, nor Miss Alice neither.” 

** Will you ask Miss Alice if I can speak to 
her? It is important, or I should not trouble 
her.” 
She came, a little paler, a little sadder, as 
though her cross were heavier than she could 
bear. He offered her his hand and she did not 


Webb, I mean. Her brother left it to heryears | refuse it ; his generous friendship was very 


ago, and she thought at once it would be a safe | 


precious to her in her sorrow, perhaps, poor girl, 
because she had not found much friendship in 
this large world. 

“Mrs. Webb has told me of yourtrouble. I 
have a plan in my head. It may seem wild to 
you, but it might succeed, and then your father 
could have a doctor without any fear.” 

“ Really ?” 

“If you can insure his own silence.” 

“Oh! yes. He speaks s0 little now.” 

And then Mrs. Webb was called into the con- 
ference and the scheme unfolded. It sounded 
wild enough, as George had said; but the two 
troubled women were only too glad to attempt 
anything which offered a chance of relief to the 
sufferer upstairs. 

“God bless you, sir,” said Mrs. Webb, when 
the séance was broken up. “I’m sure you've 
the clearest head I ever came across.” 

And Alice said nothing, but she took George 
Gordon’s hand and raised it to her lips. 

Perhaps the young man preferred this way of 
thanks. 

The next day Mr.-Gordon visited all the lead- 
ing shops of the Wyndham Road, and at each 
he distributed the news that he was expecting 
company. He had long been regarded by the 


neighbours as the only sociable thing about the | liv 


cottage, and they took a deep interest in his 
proceedings. An old uncle of his, he told them, 
was cOming up from the country, in very bad 
health, to consult the London doctofs. 

Wyndham Road generally felt a little flat- 
tered at anyone coming so far to consult the 
medical science to be found in its midst, and as 
George made various purchases, all in accord- 
ance with his statement, it was implicitly be- 
lieved, and the shopkeepers generally looked 
upon him asa very affectionate nephew. 

That same morning a cab was observed to 





stop at the cottage and a figure, literally enve. 
loped in shawls and wraps, was carefully handed 
out and led up the garden path. Of course 
everyone took this for Mr. Gordon’s uncle. In 
reality it was Mrs. Webb, skilfully disguised. 
The plan had been a rash one, but it succeeded 
admirably, for, of course, after seeing an invalid 
almost carried into the house, when the doctor 
came the next day everyone believed it to be for 
the same person. 

Alice blessed the lodger for his scheme, but it 
had been executed none too soon. The invalid 
sank day byday. Medical care could but smooth 
his path to the grave, but at last the haunting 
fears were over. He could breathe Heaven’s 
fresh air. There was no need now to Start at 
every sound nor tremble at the sight of a 
strange face. 

His reason—that best and glorious gift of 
God—came back towards the last months of 
mental darkness, of bodily suffering, which had 
been the consequence of his sin; for three 
days he was his own self, in full possession 
of his intellect, which strengthened as his 
bodily powers grew weaker. If ever repentance, 
bitter and sincere—if ever suffering severe and 
long and faith as simple as a child’s blotted out 
sin, his was assuredly effaced and forgiven. 

He could appreciate his daughter then, and 
could understand her sacrifice and bless her for 
her tenderness. His heart was full of gratitude. 
All the feelings that had been stifled during his 
mental night awoke up fresh just for the little 
time—the brief space he had to live. 

His eyes wandered to his daughter’s hand. 
The third finger was bare of ring or other orna- 
ment. 

“Did my sin cost you your lover, too?” he 
whispered, for at the time of the great bank 
failure Alice had been the plighted wife of Cap- 
tain Carlisle—a very aristocratic suitor, indeed, 
and a baronet’s younger son. 

She bowed her head. 

« But you must not grieve for that, father,” 
with an unmistakable sincerity in her voice. “I 
am at least thankful to our sorrow for sparing 
me from becoming Hugh Carlisle’s wife. 
never loved him. I was Souzled by his face and 
manners just as surely as my reputed fortune 
dazzled him.” 

“But he would have been your protector,” 
murmured the sick man, sadly, “and when Iam 
gone, my darling, no one will have a right to 
cast a stone at you.” 

She did not tell him that all her life through 
she must bear the disgrace he had brought upon 
her—that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children with the utmost rigour in this 
merciful nineteenth century of ours, unless the 
said children have riches to redeem the blot. 
She said nothing of all this, but she looked into 
his face with undying affection and answered, 
simply: 

“I was a child then and did not know what 
love was. I will never marry any man unless 
I can trust him with my whole heart, and Iam 
thankful that Captain Carlisle broke off our en- 
gagement and saved me from a life-long repent- 
ance.” 

The father looked at her a little wistfully. 

“The world is a hard place, my darling. Su- 
san will never forsake you, but she is getting 
old and she is not of our order.” F 

And then Alice told him of George Gordon's 
kindness—of the true friendship he had shown. 

“TI will ask his advice about my future,” she 
said, simply. ‘I am sure he will think of some 
way for me to earn my own living. Ob! fatner, 
I shall never forget his kindness—never waile I 


e. 
“T should like to thank him, too. Do you 
think he will come up ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

And that very evening George came. 

“It is a forger’s, now, but it was honest 
once,” said the invalid, pitifully, as he offered 
his hand. 

George shook it, warmly. 

«‘T am sorry to see you so suffering.” . 

“Tt is better so,” answered tiie other. “ While 
I live there is but dread and suffering and fear 
before my child. When the grass grows greet 
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over my grave she can rest in peace. God is 
merciful, He has forgiven me, and I feel He 
won’t punish either of you for having saved me 
from a felon’s prison.” 

There was no sound in the little room but 
George’s deep, quick-drawn breath and Alice’s 
bitter sobbing. 

“Do not cry, my child. If ever there was a 
death that ought not to be regretted it is mine, 


Alice. 

“ But. I shall be all alone.” 

“ Alice,’ and George Gordon’s strong voice 
trembled, “will you give yourself to me when 
you have lost your father? Will you trust your 
happiness to me ?” A 

““T should bring you a heritage of shame,” she 
murmured. “Do you know that when this 
trouble came upon us the man who was my pro- 
mised husband forsook me ?” 

“The villain—the cold, heartless villain! And 
you loved him ?” 


“No,” she answered. ‘I never loved him. I 


was a child caught by his handsome face, but I 
never loved him. Love without trust is not true 
love.” 

« And will you try to love me ?” 

The sufferer had not caught the words. Alice 
hid her blushing face, and George turned to 


1m. 

«Will you leave your child in my care? I 
love her truly, and I will try to make her 
happy.” 2 : ; 

“My Alice, whom I have disgraced, the wife 
of an honest man? You offer her your 
name ?” 

“She will honour it.” 

“God bless you both.” 

They were his last words, before the morn- 
ing’s light his soul was in the presence of its 
Maker. 

Five days later they laid him to rest in a 
shady corner of Nunhead Cemetery. His life 
with all its mistakes, all its suffering and sin 
was over. 

The last time I was in Camberwell I went down 
the Wyndham Road. It was altered a great 
deal since Mr. Gordon lodged there, and I had 
much ado to find out the old cottage. There is 
a prim number on its gate now, I forget what, 
but something under a thousand. 

The old tree is there still, and bears a card 
similar to that which first attracted our hero. I 
fell to wondering whether the single gentleman 
who should respond to the card’s invitation 
would ever learn the romance once enacted 
within his walls. 

I condole with him that he will not have Mrs. 
Webb for his landlady, she no longer lives in 
Wyndham Road, as some time ago she sold the 


cottage, when she accepted the post of house-, 


keeper to George Gordon, Esq., junior partner 
ofthe great mercantile firm of Spice, Nutmeg, 
and Gordon. 

Our hero still prefers the Surrey side of the 
water, only he lives at Richmond instead of 
Walworth. His income is estimated at £1,000 a 
year, and whenever those respected bachelors, 
the merchants Spice and Nutmeg, shuffle off this 
mortal coil he will succeed to the whole business, 
but that is in the future, meanwhile he is con- 
tented with the present, and, strange to say, never 
forgets that he commenced life on a strictly 
limited income. 

He is a very popular man, has hosts of friends 
and many blessings, but his chief pride is his 
wife—a graceful, gracious woman of twenty- 
four, with a beauty rarely seen, the union of 
dark brown hair and clear blue eyes. Yet Alice 
Gordon 8 face is her least charm ; of her in any 
relation in life the poet’s words are descriptive 
ra : ,,Wife, mother, friend, she is “tender and 

T have a right to say so, for she is my friend— 
po. dear friend too, and she it was who whispered 
re history to me, only one thing she did not 
6. me, the name she bore before she became 

eorge’s happy wife, and I noticed once when I 
sant with her to Nunhead Cemetery the grave 

er children have been taught to strew with 

owers is nameless too. Better so,no slur or 
w should rest upon the dead. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—— ———— 


DrrprsHire Weppina Cusrom.—“ There is 
a custom in this barbarous country” (Derby- 
shire) says Burton, in his admirable “ Curiosi- 
ties,” “‘that it is death to marry a maid with- 
out her friends’ consent ; so that if any man 
hath an affection for a maid, a day is appointed 
for both their friends to meet and see the young 
couple runa race. The maid hath the advan- 
tage of starting and the third part of the race ; 
so that it is impossible, except she is willing, 
ever to be overtaken. If the maid ont-run him, 
he must never make any further overtures under 
a penalty, but if she have any affection for him, 
though she at first run hard to try his love, yet 
she proceeds to stumble and halt, so that he 
may overtake her.” 

American Women Parentrxrs.—Someone who 
had taken the trouble to count tne United States 
patents issued to women finds that the number 
for the year ending July, 1880, was seventy. 
Most of the inventions of women have to do 
with household appliances. Among the past 
year’s are a jar-holder, a bag-holder, a pillow- 
holder, a dress protector, two dust pans, a 
washing machine, a fluting iron, a dress chart, 
a fish boner, a sleeve adjustor, a lap table, a 
sewing machine treadle, a wash basin, an iron 
heater, sad irons, a garment stiffener, a folding 
chair, a wardrobe bed, a weather-strip, a churn, 
an invalid’s bed, astrainer, a milk cooler, a sofa 
bed, adipper, a paper dish, and a plaiting 
device. 

Corns 1n Founpations.—It is a common cus- 
tom to place coins in the foundations of a new 
building, but hitherto we are not aware of these 
being embedded in the “ foundation” of a ship. 
From a discovery made a short time ago in one 
of the Orkney Islands this would appear, how- 
ever, to have been a custom at one time in 
Spain. Seventeen yearsagoa Spanish schooner 
was wrecked at St. Catherine’s Stronsay, and 
since that time the keel and stern post have re- 
mained embedded in thesand. During the last 
spring tides, however, the wreck was dragged 
out with considerable labour. When the stern- 
post was separated from the keel a copper coin 
rolled up in tarred canvas was found carefully 
embedded in the joint. The coin, which bore 
the date 1821, was in excellent preservation, and 
had evidently been placed there when the vessel 
was built. 

Guiass.—The discovery of glass was no doubt, 
in the first instance, accidental. Whether or 
not credit is given to the statement of Pliny in 
regard to its origin, it is scarcely conceivable 
that in the manufacture of pottery, and some 
other arts known from the earliest periods, the 
materials of which glass is composed should not 
have come together and have been fused so as 
to have become glass. His account is that 
glass was discovered by mariners, who, forced to 
seek the shore as a refuge from a severe tempest, 
discovered glass in the ashes of a fire with which 
they had cooked theirfood. Whether this event 
ever happened or not, it is quite certain that it 
might have happened, as the sand of many 
beaches, with the ashes of some kind of fuel, 
would, when fused together, inevitably form 
glass, as will be seen upon a consideration of its 
composition. 

Hovr Guasszs 1n Corrins.—A writer in the 
** Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1746, says: In June, 
1718, as I was walking into the fields, I stopt in 
Clerkenwell church-yard to see a grave-digger 
at work. He had dug pretty deep and was 
come to a coffin, which had lain so long that it 
was quite rotten and the plate eaten so with 
rust that he could not read anything of the 
inscription. In clearing away the rotten pieces 
of wood the grave digger found an hour-glass 
close to the left side of the skull, with sand in 
it, the wood of which was so rotten that it broke 
when he took hold of it. Being a lover of anti- 
quity I bought it of him, and took a draught 
of it-as it then appeared. Some time after, men- 





tioning this affair in company of some antiqua- 
rians, they told me that this was an ancient 
custom to put an hour glass into the coffin as 
an emblem of the sands of life being run out ; 
others conjectured that little hour-glasses were 
anciently given at funerals like rosemary, and 
by the friends of the dead put in the coffin or 
thrown into the ve, 

Rosz GaRuanps on St. Barnabas Day.—Mr. 
Brand, who was minister of the parish of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, gives the following charges 
in the churchwardens’ accounts of that parish, 
17 and 19 Edward IV.: ‘For Rose-garlondis 
and Wood-rove garlondis,on St. Barnebes’ Daye, 
XJd. And underthe year1486: “Item, for 
two doss’ di Bosce-garlands for prestes and 
clerks on Saynt Barnabe daye, Js. Xd. 

ARGYLE Square, EpinsurcH.—A tailor in 
London, named Campbell, having secured the 
good graces of his chief, the Duke of Argyle, was 
promised the first favour which that nobleman 
could throw in his way. Upon the death of 
George I., which took place abroad, the duke 
receiving very early intelligence, concealed it 
from the whole court for a few hours, and only 
divulged the important news to his friend the 
tailor, who ere his less favoured brethren in the 
trade were aware went and bought up ail the 
black cloth in town, and forthwith drove sucha 
trade, in supplying people with mourning at his 
own price, that he shortly realised a little for- 
tune and laid the foundation of a greater. This 
he afterwards employed in building a few of the 
houses in Argyle, and conferred that name upon 
them in honour of his patron. 

CRADLE or Henry V.—The oldest cradle of 
which there isan engraving is the cradle of 
Henry V., which is described as a wooden oblong 
chest, swinging by links of iron between two 
posts, surmounted by two birds for ornament. 
In short that early cradle is of the self-same 
form with the childrens’ cots of the present day. 
The cradle with rockers is fast becoming obsolete. 
George the IV. and all his brothers and sisters 
were rocked. ‘The rocker” was a female officer 
with a salary. One of the most magnificent sent 
from India by Mr. Warren Hastings to Queen 
Charlotte wasa cradle ornamented with precious 
metals and richly jewelled. 

An Eccenraeic Nositeman.—Lord Gardenstone, 
who died in 1793, also a lord of session and an 
author of several literary works, had strange 
fancies in his mode of living ; he seemed to in- 
dulge these chiefly witha view to his health, 
which was always that of a valetudinarian. He 
had a predilection for pigs. A young one took 
a particular fancy for his lordship and followed 
him wherever he went like a dog, reposing in 
the same bed. When it attained the years 
and size of swinehood, this was inconvenient. 
However, his lordship, unwilling to part with 
his friend, continued to let it sleep in his bed- 
room, and when he undressed, laid his clothes 
upon the floor asa bed to it. He said he liked 
the pig, for it kept his clothes warm until the 
morning. 

Carrying Patms on Patm Sunpay.—This 
ceremony of bearing palms on Palm Sunday 
was retained in England after some others were 
dropped, and was one of those which Henry VIII. 
in 1536 declared were not to be condemned and 
cast away. In one of the volumes of Proclama- 
tions, in the Library of the Society of Antiqua- 
rians, is one printed and dated 26th February, 30 
Henry VIII. “concerning rites and ceremonies 
to be used in due fourme in the Churche of Eng- 
lande,” wherein occurs the following clause: 
“On Palme Sunday, itshall be declared that 
bearing of palmes renueth the memorie of the 
receivinge of Christe inlyke manner into Jeru- 
salem before his deathe.” 

A Great Suir.—On the 9th of March, 1655, 
Evelyn says : “‘ I went to see the great ship newly 
built by the usurper (Oliver Cromwell) carrying 
ninety-six brass guns and 1,000 tons burthen. 
In the prow was Oliver on horseback trampling 
six nations under foot— a Scot, Irishman, Dutch- 
man, Spaniard, and English, as was easily made 
out by their several habits. A Fame held a 
laurel over his insulting head; the word God 
with us. 

A CugistTEeninG Frast.—On the 5th of March, 
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1597, the son of the’constable Duke de Mon- 
morency was baptized at the hotel de Monmo- 
tency. Henry IV. was a sponsor, and the pope’s 
legate officiated. So sumptuous was the ban- 
quet that all the cooksin Paris were émployed 
eight days in making préparations. There were 
two sturgeons of an hundred éeus. | The fish, for 
the most part, were sea monsters, brought 
expressly from the coast. “Lhe fruit cost one 
hundred and fifty écus, and such ‘pears were 
sent to table as could not -be matched for an 
écu each. 

MonTAIGNE ON Puysicrans.—Montaigne says 
it was an Egyptian law that the physician 
should take charge of his patient for the first 
three days at the patient’s own peril, but after- 
ward at his own. He mentions that, in his 
time, physicians gave theirpills in odd numbers, 
appointed remarkable days in the year for tak- 
ing medicine, gathered their simples at certain 
hours, assumed austere and even severe looks, 
and prescribed among their choice drugs, the left 
foot of a tortoise, the liver of a mole, and blood 
drawn from under the wing of a white pigeon. 

Fancrrut Danerr From UmBRELLAS.—In 
hot regions, to avoide the beames of the sunne, 
in some places (as in Italy) they carry umbrellas, 
or things like a little canopy over their heads, 
but a learned physician told me that the use 
of them was dangerous, because they gather 
the heate into a pyramidale point, and thence 
cast it down perpendicularly upon the head, ex- 
cept they know how to carry them foravoyding 
that danger. 

Curious CusToM In THE NETHERLANDs.—In 
the Netherlands there is a custom when a man 
dies insolvent that the widow lays the keys upon 
the cofiin to signify that she is not able to pay 
his debts 

Forerne or Armour BY Earty Knicuts.— 
When the Duke of Burgundy was engaged to 
fight a single combat with oar Duke Humphrey, 
the greater part of his armour ‘he forged 
himself within his‘castle of Hesdin. He also 
exercised himself with all diligence, and was 
very abstemious, the better to strengthen his 
breath. 

Lone Natts.—The body of Charles the Bold 
was known among other signs by his long nails, 
which he wore of agreater length than any other 
person of his court. 

A CHEERFUL Guass.—On the proclamation of 
James II. in the market place of Bromley by the 
Sheriff of Kent, the commander of the Kentish 
troops, two of the king’s trampets, and other 
officers, they drank the king’s health in a flint 
glass of a yard’ long. 

Buve Srockrnes.-+In the middle of theeigh- 
teenth century, when the passion for gaming was 
at its height in fashionable society in England, 
a few brave ladies resolved to make a stand 
against the universal tyranny of a custom which 
absorbed the life and leisure of the rich to the 
exclusion of all intellectual enjoyment, and to 
found a society in. which conversation should 
supersede cards. How these assemblies first came 
to be called “‘ Blue-stockings” has been variously 
explained. One anecdote relates how Mrs. Vesey, 
one of the principal ladies of the movement, 
having met Mr. Stillingfleet at Bath, invited 
him to one of these re-unions, then just being 
established. This gentleman, who was noted 
for the unfashionable carelessness of his dress, 
objected that he was not in the habit of appear- 
ing in proper equipments for evening /parties. 
“ Oh, never mind,” said the lady; “ come as you 
are, in your blue stockings.” Such was the 
excellence of his conversation, and his absence 
was felt so great a loss, that it used to be said: 
“Wecan.do nothing withoutthe bluestockings,” 
and thus by degrees the title was established. 
But a more probable derivation of this term. is 
given upon the authority of a daughter of Lady 


~ Greville, who was one of the Bas-Bleu. When 


these assemblies were still in their infancy 
Mdme. de Prolignac, being: in London, was 
invited to one of the breakfasts ; she wore onthe 
occasion a pair of blue silk stockings, which 
were then all the rage in Paris; and thereupon 
her English friends; who, with all their learning, 
were not above such weaknesses, adopted this 
colour for nether casings. It seems more. pro- 


bable that the name should have arisen from such 
a peculiarity: of feminine costume rather! than 
from an accident of male eccentricity. Some 
writers claim thatthe Bas-Bleu: have a more 
ancient origin, for there “was established in 
Venice, in the fifteenth century, a literary society 
that distinguished itself by its stockings, which 
were sometimes of blended colours and some- 
times wholly blue. Of these various explana- 
tions of the well-known term the reader may 
take his choice. - 








THE EARTH’S GREAT AGE, 


In a recent lecture at San Francisco, Professor 
William Denton gave several striking illustra- 
tions of the earth’s great age. First, he said, 
we had evidence of the earth’s great age in the 
tiny particles of soil beneath ourfeet. The great 
trees of California, with from one thousand three 
hundred and fifty to two thousand three hundred 
and fifty annual rings of vegetable growth, reveal 
the fact that these monarchs of the vegetable 
world were saplings when Nebuchadnezzar was 
born. The great fallen Monarch of the Forest 
has been estimated to have been four thousand 
years old, and grew from seed propagated by 
older parent trees, and these in turn from grand- 
parents, whose crumbled dust forms a rich vege- 
table mould to nourish their younger progeny. 
How many such generations occurred no one can 
tell. 

But older than all these are the glacial ‘beds. 
When these ploughed their way over the surface 
of North America and Scandinavia they planed 
out mighty beds and ground and polished down 
the uneven surface of a former age. In this 
remote age the coast of New England was like 
that of Greenland at the present day. Few geo- 
logists will place the glacial period at less tnan 
one iuhared thousand years ago. But we could 
go back still farther. In the tertiary strata of 
California have been found what are called’ the 
earliest human remains ever discovered. These 
existed many thousand years ago, when one-half 
of New Jersey, one-third of Viginia, all of Florida, 
part of Texas and Great Britain were under 
water. The Mediterranean Sea was then double 
its present size, and the Gulf of Mexico extended 
to Ohio. A large part of California was under 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean, and waters then 
extended back to the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

But older than this period and formation was 
the underlying stratification of chalk ; still dlder 
was the Triassic, and older yet the new red 
sandstone. Older yet was the carboniferous for- 
mation. Then farther back was the’ old red 
sandstone, such as comes to the surface in parts 
of Scotland. Again, still lower, the older Silu- 
rian, then the older Laurentian, seen at the 
surface in Western Canada, and older yet than 
all these the granite or great underlying rock, 
the parent that thrusts itself up as the backbone 


of continents, cutting through all others to show, 


us on the surface what is below. What an infi- 
nity of time must have passed away in the suc- 
cessive formation of these rocky layers! 


FISHING FOR SHARKS. 


Myshark fishing wasalldonenear New Smyrna, 
Florida. Some sharks would give half a barrel 
of oil, but they were generally under fifteen feet. 
We sold the skin for little or nothing, anda 
good many backbones were sold for canes. Run 
a steelred into them, and they take a fine polish. 
These and the jaws were often sold to tourists 
who came “over to catch a shark, and they'd 
earry them home with ’emas trophies. Someof 
of ’em who’d: catch a shark all alone got’: more 
than they bargained for, for we usually hired 
fifteen or twenty darkies to do the puiling. and 
hauling, and camped out during the montns of 
July, August and September, moving. up and 
down whenever the biting was poor. We caz- 





ried our pots and things along and took out 





the livers, and shipped the om by a smack up 
to Fernandina, where it was all bought by one 
man. I don’t know what he did with it; some 
said he used it for cod fiver oil. We used a 
regular hook and line, only it was a rope, and the 
hook was a foot long and made fast to the line 
by a three-foot chain. Fish bait was the best 
sea trout, something like oursteak fish. We 
kept about twenty of these over all the time at 
regular distances along the shore. All thé lines 
were about fifty yards long, and’ after they were 
thrown out they were caught around a stick ; so 
when one of ‘these sticks went down we knew 
— was a bite, and three men would take the 
ine. ¢ 

Perhaps you’d hardly believe it, but sharks 
biteas softly at first-as a small fish. It’s exciting 
sport, if you don’t have too much of it. You 
must have about fifty feet of slack, and when 
you feel the line shake and quiver like, you 
want to slack out. Sometimes they fool over 
the bait, but generally a big shark will nose it 
once or twice, and then pick it up and move off, 
swallowing the bait as he goes, You want to 
give him about fifteen feet of rope, and then 
take a brace, und when he hauls the line taut 
all jerk together. Then the work commences— 
fun some people call it, Assoon as he feels the 
hook he makes a big rush that will often start 
ten or fifteen-men,'and I’ve seen five jerked 
right into the water onthe start, Up and down 
he goes, sometimes jumping into the air and 
trying to shake out the heok, and some old 
fellows will swim right for you and try to bite 
the line. 

I remember one young fellow—he called him- 
self an athlete—who came down from Jackson- 
ville on purpose to go a-sharking ; and he let 
out that he could catch the biggest shark single- 
handed. You bét we gave him the chance. He 
had a line all to himself, baited with shad, and 
it wasn’t long before a nibble came, and we stood 
around to see the fun, He had the slack all 
coiled up, and let it run for about ten feet in the 
sand about three feet from the water; as the 
line tautened he gave a jerk that would start a 
bull, and the next thing we saw was a man’s 
heels.and legs flying in the air. He landed all 
in aheap half m the water, and off went the 
fish, the line tearing out like greased lightning. 
He looked rather cheap as he pulled himseif 
together, but he grabbed the line again, and the 
next thing he knew he was going out to sea, 
and had to let go or drown. By the time he 
got. in the line was all out, and the shark was 
rushing up and down like mad. But the young 
man was game, thougb. ..He hauled away, now 
getting in a foot, and then the shark would 
ia him on his face in ‘the sand; .and after he 

swallowed about a pint of it and had his 


‘arms nearly jerked out, he conéluded that a 


man-eater was too much for one man and gave 
it up. We laid on then and ran the fish 
ashore. He measured fourteen feet, and it took 
eight of us to get him in. The young fellow took 
the jaw as a memento, he said. It had eight 
rows of teeth, and just fitted over his shoulder. 
A VETERAN. 





—— 


FACETIZ. 





“IT ALL DEPENDS.” | 

Customer: ‘I don’t know how it is, but my 
clothes never fit me nicely. Now, you always 
make my friend Captain Stollert’s coats to sit 
beautifully.” 

Taitor: “ Yes, sir; but he’s got shoulders to 
hang ’em on! If a gentleman’s made like 
champagne bottle no tailor can fit him!” 

[Exit customer in dudgeon.] Puneh. 

ABBEY THOUGHTS. 

“ Beapugy for the Abbey!” exclaimed Dean 
Church...‘ Well, I’m dean’d !” 

“And I’m not,” sighed Canon Liddon. 

“You refused the deanship,” said Dean 
Church. 

“I dean-y it!’ retorted the canon. é 

“ Why,” inquired the dean, after a pause, “18 
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the pulpit of St. Paul’s, just now, like my tea- 
9? Mos eu 
Pothe canon had heard this before, but he-pre- 
tended utter ignorance. J 
« Because,” chuekled'the'dean, “it will draw 
if T only keep the Lid’on.” 
The canon exploded. Puneh. 


Apage By a Youne Lapy.—Man proposes, 
but mamma, disposes. ’ Punch. 


Ler us Aut BE Unnarpy oy Sunpdars.—The 
Stagnant Sunday party may be mad, but there 
is some sort of Methodism in their madxess. 

' Punch. 
IRISH MAXIMS. 


Ir a landlord would only reside on ‘his'property 
long enough, he’d never’ be shot. , 
What we want in Ireland is landlords who 
won't take any rent, and spend the money ro 
' on Punch. 


Frees. Traps To Farp Teapers.—Moré free 

than welcome. Punch. 
MUCH MORE PLEASURABLE. 

Granny (to précocious child; who‘has just told 
a“ whacker”): “You enjoy telling fibs, Mary, 
I do believe !”” 

Precocious Curnp: “Yes, granny, I think I 
do; but I enjoy,seeing you swallow them a great 
big bit more.” d Fun. 

*"NO RETURNS.” ‘ 

Wuewn you ‘have lost time, it is no use offering 
a reward for it; no‘one can “ bring it back.” 

t Fun, 

“Past Recoverr.”—The half-hour, that 
woman spent at the bar of Bow Street Police 
Court will not be advertised for as “* lost time.” 

Fun, 


Intanp' Resorts.—For dirty ‘people, Bath ; 
for ladies of a certain age; old Maid-stone; for 
pretty horsebreakers, Canter-bury ;: for trom- 
bone players, Windsor; ! for «aldermen,: good 
Liver-pool; for athletes, Man-chester; for 
farmers, “Run-eorn;° for jockeys, Win-chester ; 
for cheap’ wine drinkers, New-port; for Sir G. 
Wolseley, Staff-ord ; for ‘ gents, Lewi- 
sham; for undertakers, Black-heath ;° for 
archery players, Dart-mouth; for stocking 
menders, Darn-ley; and for Catholics, St. Mary’s 
Cray. Moonshine. 

CETEWAYO. 
Sir Hercunes says Cetewayo 
Is grieved ai‘the irksome ¢ontrol, 
So trusting he won’t get away, oh! 
The monarch’s released on parole. 
Moonshine. 
“ Hor”-pickint.—Choosing partners, ; 
7 Moonshine. 
Wuar is the value of:aecoign of vantage? 
». +) Moonshine. 

Tesh BroruzrHoop.—The ‘sister islé’s Land 

Bill. : Mogushine 


AT THE BRITISH. MUSEUM. 


Tomar: “This:is Pompey’s mummy; yeth. | 


But what’s the other one, Ethel?” . 

Eruzn: “Oh! that?a. Pomipey’s daddy, of 
course.” ‘Moonshine, 

POLICE GOURT REFLECTION. — 

TuE atmosphere of Bow Street is not a whole- 
Some one; even Flowers cannot sweeten it. 
te Fanny Folks. 

SURE TO ANSWER. yt 

Mr. O’Buxt’s atest suggestion: is. * self- 
answering ° post-cards,” warranted || to: reply 
simultaneously to any post-card or letter pre- 


viously sent. Punny Folks, 
A Szx-pent-awry Pursurr.—The dentist’s, 
we Fanny’ Folks. 


_ STARVATION DIET. 

Tue Clapham Guardians are greatly outraged 
3 use when they!paid a. visit to. the North 

urrey Schools they were tréated stingily: “The 
managers might have sent out. for a leg of 
Ore. remarked. an injured one, plaintively, 

course they might, As it was, the, i 

only got tne “cold shonider.” -Hunny Folks. 


Tue Hasitcvat DrunKarp’s Act.—Drinking. 
Funny Folks. 
SHOO, FLY! 
Customer: “Confound ’em! Why do you 
have so many flies about the place, Mary ?” 
Mary: “ Well, Ilike that. Weain’t got uo 


flies. They don’t belong to us!” 
Funny Folks. 
A Top-poLE-oveR.—A slow climb and quick 
fall. Judy. 


A TREE-MENDOUS: JoKE.—No’ one need pine 

who has an aeepunt ata provision deal-er’s. 
3 Ng - Judy. 

A Horry Wrerex wno Dusrrves THE 

“Car.”—The man who beats his wife—at chess. 
Fun. 


Tue Most Unpnmasant Porrrarr a4 Man 
CAN HAVE TakuNor A Nageine Wirz.—A speak- 
ing likmess. Fun, 

f A MOUTHFUL. 

Icnorant Rustic; “*Scuze me, parson; but 
could yer-pray for summut o’ Sunday to fill 
the ’ungry mouths o’ me/and my wife and ten 
children, seein’ as how I s the bellus for the 
horgin ? ‘and-you could leaye out for the Queen 
and Royal Pamily,.ee ie purwided fur !” 


Waar branch of m1 aoture does a man re- 
solve to. dévote vale: ogee he announces 
his intention of being married ?>—He says, “I 
will make *er mine.” jk Fon. 

Tue Proper Dar ro Vistr THe Drnrist.— 
Tooth-day. [Excuse the lisp.] Fun. 

| HISTORI-HISTRIONIO. ; 

Wuen an actress hag rouged one side of her 
face only, what king of England does she re- 
semble ?—’ Alf-red. Fun: 


WHAT A FESTIVAL. po 


A stranGe teetotal party, thevone that broke 
up the other day full of spirits. Fun. 
QUITE TOO SHOCKING !—sxEING DOUBLE ! 
Lirrte Boskey,,on being presented with a 
son and heir, as a matter ofcourse partook of 
undue refres and the murse had the 
greatest difficulty im persuading him it wasn’t 
twins. Pan. 
QUERY. 
‘Agry wants to know if sparkling hock ever’ 
comes from the Langued-oc district! Fun.ig 


A CRACK SHOT. 


Man 1n Tent: “ Well, Brown, what have you 
made ?” 
- Brown: “ Why, I got .a confounded ‘mag’ 
with my last shot, and spoilt the look of the 
thing altogether.” 
_Man in Tent: ‘ What! all the rest bull’s- 
eyes ?” 
Brown: “No; all the rest were misses !” 
Faun, 
A Sick-room Rzerriezrator.— Why, a n-ice 
nurse, of course. un. 
QUERY FOR HOME RULERs. 
Ir a miss be as good as a. mile, how many go 
to the Ladies’ Land League? Funny Folks. 
Decrinine A Marrimontan QuarseL.—* He, 
she, and hit.” Funny. Folks. 
A Soornine ‘Porton’ ror an AstuEt2’s 
Basy.—Daffo-“ dil(1)-water.”' Fanny Folks. 
THE BARD ANSWEBED, 
“Wuar’s in a -Name’?”, . Why, *‘ suspen- 
sion’’ for the remainder of sitting, William | 
Fanny Folks. 
Tuer Oxternat “Ont Moor Usrortunats.” 
— Othello. Funny Folks. ' 
Sir Witrew’s Favovgite Feurr,—The 
pump-kin. Funny Folks, 
BAD NEWS'FOR DANCERS. 
Brall accounts, “there is a steady decreasein 
*hops’ this year.” Bunny Folks. 


A “Drvistonan Surcron.”—A_vivisectionist. 





THE CAPTAIN’S RETURN. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


in 


> 





Eaxuy one fresh June morning, along the road 
‘which led from Hampshire Heath to Greylock, a 
eee be seen slowly sauntering, care- 

ly switching the heads fromthe daisies which 
grew along the path. 

He was rather tall and well-built, with some- 
what of a military air about him; his fair hair 
lay ‘in short, curling ringlets over a brow bronzed 
with the scorching heat of an Indian summer. 
His dark blue eyes were bent-upon the ground 
as\ifimdeep meditation; his long moustache 

over a small» handsome mouth; his 
éasy, nonchalant manner, the quiet dignity of 
face and figure, proclaimed the well-bred gentle- 
man. 

Seven long years ago Gerald Hareourt had 
bidden farewell to his peaceful country home 
and had taken his place among the busy throne 
in that wondrous city—Lond@on. His uncle, Lord 
Jervis, who had considerableimfiuence in military 


matters, procured him the captaincy of the 17tn 
Light D: and with them he had been 
sertt:to year. 


The ‘third:semof a gentleman whose increasing 


debts gar promise for the future of the 
eldest vompaiot to speak of that of the younger 
ones, Gé@radd ha: but his regimental pay 


to d ‘om. Brough, perhaps, to live upon 
with tolbebent ommmenrialoerra, its a run seer 
Ste tetoakt aemmamaitoe where Sir Harold, 
‘his fathers,’ -jeveryone in shooting 
season, but mot ‘te ‘enable him to in- 
dulge in the practical realisation of love’s young 


cam. 5 
Ht sold oan whose pretty 
, as it rose before ‘him on that bright 
cunts ute! to breathe forth again 
: wt tender : mua once filled those 
ovelpeyesasthey met his at parting. They had 
e ‘those vows which oft-times are only 
made to be Taroken; they had sworn eternal 
comstancy bemeath thehade of the old elm tree 
whose ing ‘ranches touched the water’s 
edge ; ven him a token—a lock of her 
brown bair—to wear over his heart as a 
talisman in battle, as a souvenir of the pretty 
| owner who was patiently to wait, through years 
of separation if need be, for the lover who would 

surely come at last. 

He had been faithful to the compact so ear- 
nestly and heartily agreed upon. ‘“ But what of 
her?” thought'Gerald.. Shehad written to him, 
to be sure, but only such letters as one cousin 
might write to another ; full of news concerning 
those matters which a poor, forlorn dragoon, far 
off from all civilisation, might well be supposed 
to be ignorant of. 

- She told. bim regularly of every Derby, for 
Miss Blanche was as enthusiastic over horses 
as himeelf, and whether Lord Carew’s stable was 
entered for the Oaks or not,. She informed him 
of the final consummation of Miss Berkly’s 
ten-year engagement to Lawyer Harris, who, 
everybody knows, kept putting it off from year 
to. year, and came near backing out at the 
eleventh hour ; she wrote at some length of her 
Cousin Godfrey's adventures at pig-sticking in 
Africa, and wanted to know why his letters were 
never filled with like escapes and incidents, until 
poor Gerald was well-n'ga distracted with such 
correspondence, and upon his regiment's return 
from India he begged. a few weeks’ leave from 
his colonel. 

And now that he was once more upon the,road 
toward Greylock, which lay within three miles 
of Rutherford Grange, 

| | ‘Where dwelt his gay and’youthful charmer, 
strange misgivings filled his mind, and dire fore- 
bodings came like unwelcome visitors, mingling 
their ominous warnings with the brighter visions 
that rose at times before his anxious eyes. 

On through the sweet clover, through the wild 





Funny Folks. 
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roses that lifted their pretty heads on either 
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side, over fields and hillsides and meadows thick 
with thyme, where sleek cattle were standing 
comfortably at ease, wandered Captain Harcourt, 
until he came within sight of the stately walls 
of Greylock Hall, whose talls turrets loomed up 
among the majestic elms which surrounded it. 
He paused at the outer gates to gaze in silent 
meditation fora moment upona home which 
was only valued for its nearness to and associa- 
= with the home of her whom he loved so 
well. 

How often he had ridden down that broad 
avenue which led up for over a mile to the Hall 
to join a merry riding party which numbered 
her amongst them ; how often they had strolled 
together through the park, where the timid deer 
would come sofearlessly tosubmit to her caresses, 
or to take a morsel from her small white hand. 
There beyond, through the slightly stirring 
branches, he could discern the terrace with its 
fluttering vine leaves, sacred to his memory as 
the place where he had last beheld her; for it 
was during a visit of the Rutherfords at Grey- 
lock Hall that he had been forced to depart for 
London. 

Now many things were doubtless changed in 
that time. Those years, though comparatively 
few in number, had left a slight though unmis- 
takable mark on everything around him; had 
Father Time left his impress upon inclinations 
and feelings as well ? 

With these thoughts he hastened his slow 





footsteps, and soon stood before the massive 


doors of the Hall.. The same footman who had 
closed them upon him at his departure opened 
them for him now. 

“Ts Sir Harold in?” asked Captain Harcourt. 

“ He is in his private library, sir,” replied the 
footman. 

“Very well;” and the captain stepped across 
the threshold, and walked along the wide hall 
until he came to a short turn leading into a small 
side room which overlooked a pretty part of the 
garden, and which Sir Harold called his library, 
though the only books it could boast of were some 
volumes on “ English Hunters,” “‘ The National 
Sport,” Davidson’s “‘ Hints on Cricket,” and a 
few others of the same style. 

**Come in !’’ said a hearty voice, in answer to 
Gerald’s modest knock. 

Not expecting a very warm welcome, the 
soldier was far from being disappointed. A 
“Why, bless me, Gerald! is that you? Never 
thought you’d come back from: India alive! 
Climate generally plays the devil with one’s 
health, you know. Sit down; will talk to you 
in a moment; am settling Buck’s account now,” 
wasall the attention he received for a while, until 
the baronet finished his writing. 

During that interval the son glanced around 
the room, as if seeking a warmer welcome in the 
forms of old, familiar things. There hung his 

retty Enfleld rifle, crossed upon the wall with the 
Tittle toy gun which he had used when a boy. His 
handsome rod and tackle were in the same'corner 
by the old oak table ; hissmall cabinet of curiosi- 





ties, comprising eggs of all kinds, stuffed birde, 
and wings of water-fowl, stood at one side near 


Before him, at the old secretary which had 
stood for generations in the Harcourt family, 
sat his father, not changed apparently in face 
or form. There was the same Sole: hearty man- 
ner and brusque, good-natured way ; the silvery 
hair was as bushy and curly as his own; the 
whiskers were as trim, the cheeks were just as 
ruddy as of yore’ 

“There, now,” said the baronet, at last, throw. 
ing down his pen and closing the account book 
withaslam. “ As Buck gets older his accounts get 
looser. He isa great trial to me; yet they say I’d 
not find a better butler in London itself. He takes 
too much of my best claret for me to stand it 
much longer. I know that butlers have their 
perquisites, but they often take too many; 1811 
claret is not to be had for the asking, let me 
tell you, and so I shall inform Buck when I men- 
tion these things tohim. I will suggest hot 
Scotch as a substitute for the claret, if he will 
kindly takesucha hint. But youare looking finely, 
you young rascal! Down for the season, are you ? 
Ah! Iknew the shooting would bring you; but 
that’s a long way off yet. What brought you 
here before September, Gerald? Is it money?” 
asked Sir Harold, tipping back his arm-chair, 
and elevating his patent léather boots upon a 
level with the table. 

The old gentleman had one pardonable weak- 
ness—his small, slender foot—and was not averse 
to setting it off to good advantage om every 
possible occasion. 

** No, not for money,” returned the son, smil- 
ing ; “ though I confess a little would prove very 
acceptable just now.” 

‘The baronet leaned his head upon his hand as 
if thinking deeply. If Gerald had not come for 
money he must have come for something else. 
Suddenly a new light seemed to dawn upon his 
mind, and raising his face he said, angrily : 

** Hang it, Gerald ! you’re not home with those 
old notions in your head, are you?” 

«« What notions do you mean, father ?” 

«You know ’em as. wellasIdo. Haven’tyou 
got over your infatuation for Blanche Rutherford 

‘et ?”” 
? A deep flush came over the other’s face as he 
silently nodded his head. 

**Youhaven’t? Well, that beats me entirely! 
If a separation of seven years won’t drive a girl 
out of a man’s head I don’t know what will. 
Thank Heaven, I was never affected in that 
manner !”” 

He paused a moment, as if the recollections of 
former days were coming once more before him; 
then, dismissing them abruptly from his mind 
with a gesture of disgust, he said quietly and 
sensibly, as if determined to talk his son into his 
own ideas of the matter: 

** See here, Gerald; listen to me for a while. 
These things crop upfrom small beginnings, but 
they afterward come to a point where the con- 
templated endings begin to puzzle one ins 
measure. The plain question is, can you afford to 
marry Blanche? Itismorethanevident tous both 
that you cannot. Then why persist in an en- 
gagement which is harming her far’ more than 
it is harming you ?” : 

Much against his inclination the captain was 
obliged to confess that no regular engagement 
existed. 

“How fortunate thatis!” exclaimed Sir Harold, 
throwing himself back in his chair. “I was half 
inclined to think so from Blanche’s actions, and 
now I am glad that your own lips confirm it. 

Young Harcourt started to his feet. 

“Her actions! For God’s sake, father, tell 
me*what you mean !” 

“If you haven’t noticed long ago that Blanche 

is somewhat of a flirt, it’s rather late in the day 
to make the discovery,” said the baronet, turning 
half way round to the desk, and playing with 
his pencil carelessly. 
A cold perspiration broke forth over the young 
man’s forehead as dim suspicions came unbidden 
to his mind, and in an agony of grief that was 
well-nigh verging on despair he implored his 
father to make his meaning clearer. 





“ Well, I can’t say that I am right in my col 
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jectures, but from what I’ve heard, and from 
what I’ve seen myself, I should say that Miss 
Blanche is far from indulging in any tender feel- 
ings concerning you now, whatever may have 
been the case formerly. Your brother Julian 
has been at the Grange quite often of late; 
heis paying great attention to Blanche’s cousin, 
Lady Templeton—did I tell you? Well, they 
are to be married some time inthe autumn. 
Good match forJulian; she has fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, all in her own right. What 
was I just saying? Oh, yes; as Julian has 
been thereso much lately he has seen a good deal 
of Blanche, also of a young Frenchman who came 
up last October for the partridges, and has been 
here ever since. When one kind of game gave 
out I suppose he thought he’d try another. 
Ha! ha! You don’t see the little joke, Gerald ;a 
strictly impartial listener would. He and 
Blanche have been riding and fishing and boat- 
ing—same as you both used to do” (the captain 
winced at this allusion), ‘‘and if he proposes, 
why, [suppose the major will make no objections. 
The Frenchman is a count; Correveaux is his 
name, I believe ; a colonel in the French army 
beside ; a thorough gentleman ; what more would 
the girl want?” said the baronet, as if that 
settled the question. 

Gerald answered not a word. He sat as if 
stunned by the blow that shattered all his che- 
rished hopes. But his father took a more matter- 
of-fact view of the case, and after a short silence 
turned to him and said : 

“ You’re man enough, I hope, to take this in 
the right spirit. If I were you I would show 
Bianche that I could forget an old love as easily 
and quickly as she appears to have done. By 
George! but we’ve the very one in the house 
who'll suit you!” cried Sir Harold, bringing his 
heavy fist down on the desk. ‘“ My old friend 
Harry Delmar’s daughter. You remember him 
—shot at Waterloo, and died of his wounds, poor 
fellow, three days after. Well, she is here ona 
visit to your aunt. Nice girl she is, too. I'll 
see that you take her in to dinner to-night. 
There is the groom bringing round my brown 
mare. Ialways go fora canter at ten. Will 
you joinme? No? Then I'll leave you to your 
own resources until luncheon, when your aunt 
will introduce you to Miss Delmar.” And after 
closing and locking the’secretary the baronet 
took up his riding whip and left the room. 

Captain Harcourt sat there plunged in a deep 
reverie, for how long he scarcely knew. The 
home-coming thus far had been a terrible dis- 
appointment tohim. He felt as if it were pos- 
sible to resign those hopefui visions which had 
— the comfort and solace of many a lonely 

our. 

But if Blanche really cared no more for him, 
would it not be far better for him to return to 
his regiment again? His comrades would wel- 
come him back with an earnest affection which 
might in time come to take the place of that more 
passionate love which his heart so despairingly 
longed for. 

Better, far better, a life of ceaseless activity 
away from her than to live near, a silent wit- 
ness of the happiness which was not destined for 
him. 

While musing upon his new and unexpected 
turn of affairs the little chimes of the clock 
struck one, and he arose to go to his own room 
to prepare himself for luncheon. 

Promptly at two he presented himself to his 
Aunt Helen in the drawing-room. She was a 
sister of his mother, who had died when he was 
a child, a pleasant, kindly old lady, who loved 
Gerald as fondly as if he had been her own. She 
Was overjoyed to see him again, and in her 
society he half forgot his present troubles. 

_ The moments quickly passed, and when the 
hands of the clock pointed to three, she said, as 
She gently took his arm: 

“We will talk about those other things after 
luncheon, dear Gerald. Meanwhile I nust——” 

“ButI have noappetitefor anything,” pleaded 
the captain ; “‘T only came here to see you for 
awhile alone. At the table we shall be inter- 
rupted.” 

“ What discourteous language ‘a soldier uses !” 
she answered, tapping his hand playfully with 





herfan. ‘ Dear Gerald, you have the unpleasant 
— of a person who has been crossed in 
ove.” 

“And so I have been!” burst forth the captain 
with impetuous passion. “ Aunt Helen, I feel 
as if I must tell you in confidence about it. I 
am so angry and anxious that I have no heart 
for anything after what I have heard this morn- 
ing.” 

He drew achair within view of the open 
window for her, then, seating himself on a low 
ottoman beside her, he related the results of that 
morning’s interview with Sir Harold. 

The old lady was visibly affected by the sad- 
dened earnestness with which he dwelt on every 
point. She had long been his confidante in many 
troubles before, but knew not what consolation 
to offer for this one. Finally she said : 

“ After all, Gerald, it seems as if we were try- 
ing to make a mountain out ofa mole hill. Your 
father may have been misinformed as to the true 
state of affairs. Wait until you see for yourself 
before you worry much more about it.” 

A pretty form suddenly appeared before the 
open window, and a pretty head bent in as a 
sweet voice said : 

«« Here gre your roses, Mrs. Carlford—oh, I beg 
pardon! I thought you were alone.” 

‘Come back, Alleen !” called the old~ lady, 
hastening to the window, closely followed by the 
captain. 

But the light form had disappeared around 
the corner of the terrace; there remained nothing 
but the roses, which she had dropped in her 
flight down at the foot of an old elm tree. 

“ Who is she ?” inquired Gerald, with more 
interest than he cared to reveal. 

«The young lady of whom your father spoke 
this morning—Miss Delmar. Come to luncheon, 
and I will introduce you.” 

True enough they met the young lady in the 
dining-room. 

By all the rules of custom and usage the cap- 
tain should have fallen desperately in love with 
this new acquaintance. That is the way in which 
the majority of stories go, but ’tis not the man- 
ner in which this story shall proceed by any 
means. She was very pretty, this Alleen Delmar, 
with her dark brown hair and eyes of a deeper 
shade. Her cheeks were soft and rosy, her eye- 
lashes drooped coquettishly as she bent her 
head in acknowledgment of the captain’s low 
bow. 

But after the first curious glance was over 
Gerald felt that she possessed no more interest 
for him than the greatest and most unapproach- 
able stranger. 

They chatted indifferently on various topics ; 
Miss Delmar was quite enthusiastic over the 
beauties of the old Hall, and discoursed, oh, 
how eloquently ! on the attractions of the shady 
retreats which she declared that she would love 
topenetrate, far out in the beautiful woods which 
environed Greylock. 

But Captain Harcourt did not offer himself as 
a guide to any such place, nor did his Aunt 
Helen seem inclined to take the hint, if hint it 
was ; so after the meal was over the soldier left 
the ladies to their own devices and sauntered out 
in the direction of the stables. 

“T’ll take the little chestnut, Beak,” he said 
to the groom, remembering that a horse of that 
colour was someone’s favourite. 

So Lady Golightly was saddled and brought 
round for the captain. He took his old siiver- 
mounted riding-whip, with which Blanche once 
used to the handsome swans when they wandered 
away from their enclosure ; he plucked a moss 
rosebud from the bushes which ran along the 
side of the terrace and fastened it on the lapel 
of his coat, in full view, where the eyes of the 
false one would be sure to perceive it. Would 
these little tokens—trifling to inexperienced eyes, 
but of deep meaning when associated with the 
alternate hope and despair of Cupid’s undertak- 
ings—awaken one regret, bring to life one me- 
mory, renew those feelings and affections which 
he fervently prayed were not gone from his 
grasp for ever ? . 

Seven long years! May not a man be forgiven 
if he entertains grave doubts of a woman’s con- 
stancy after such a period ? 





He did not take the direct road to Rutherford 
Grange, buta more circuitous route, which for 
several miles skirted the base of the rocky cliffs. 
Now that he was so soon to meet her he still 
sought to gain more time. 

What would he say to Blanche? He knew 
very well what he would say could he meet her 
alone in the summer-house, or in the small, dim 
library where none else was wont to go. He 
would foldherin his arms and kiss her, and in the 
loving answers which she would make to his oft- 
repeated tale, all doubts would vanish for ever. 
Then they would stroll forth arm in arm along 
the paths they had frequented in early days; 
they would stand upon the beach which stretched 
far along the western side of the Grange and 
listen to the dull roaring of the foamy waves, 
which would sound like a benediction upon the 
renewal of their vows. 

Happy days those would be, indeed, leading 
imperceptibly to a future over whose happiness 
there would be no cloud, however light. He saw 
the village church far off upon his left, and im- 
mediately before his mind came the vision of a 
wedding-party. 

He saw the handsome bride alight from her 
carriage and walk up the aisle onthe arm of her 
stout old father to the altar rail, where he him- 
self stepped forth to claim her; the very words of 
the marriage service sounded in his ear, and just 
as his hand was about to close upon that of his 
wife he was mercilessly aroused from his reverie 
by the sight before him. 

Too far off to hear his horse’s hoofs upon the 
fresh, smooth turf, yet not so distant but that 
they were plainly seen by the rider, were two 
young people slowly sauntering, pausing ever 
and anon to pick up some pretty flowers or peb- 
bles in the pathway, during which process it was 
noticed by Gerald that their heads and hands 
would become so interlaced with each other that 
much time was needed (and taken) to extricate 
them. 

Captain Harcourt drew his rein with a start. 
Yes, the lady must assuredly be Blanche, and the 
other? Oh, yes, the French count; and witha 
muttered imprecation upon the heads of all 
Frenchmen, Gerald turned his horse’s head and 
galloped home. 

That evening he did not appear at dinner, so 
the young guest had the pleasure of dining with- 
out any company save that of Sir Harold and 
Mrs. Carlford. 

It was three days before the captain could make 
up his mind to venture again. Then one morn- 
ing he arose, blaming himself for his lack of 
ccutage, and resolving to learn his future fate 
before that day was over. He took the wide, 
straight road whichled direct from Greylock Hall 
to the Grange; his little chestnut bore him 
swiftly onward, and soon the pretty park, with 
its old oak trees and well-known haunts, was 
seen in the distance. 

He went up by the unfrequented bridle-patn 
to the house, and, leaving his horse in charge of 
a groom, set out on a voyage of discovery to find 
the young lady himself. Knowing her tastes 
and habits so well, he was not wrong in suppos- 
ing that she would doubtless be near the aviary, 
whither she was wont to go every morning to 
carry seed and sugar to her feathered pets. 

Close by the left wing of the conservatory he 
paused an instant. There, at the cage of the 
Brazilian parrot, with her fingers in the bird’s 
large claw, chattering to him in her sweetest 
voice, stood Blanche Rutherford, as cheerfully 
unconcerned as if no anxious lover’s eyes were 
fixed with breathless eagerness upon her every 
action. Finally she turned her face toward the 
captain; she gave a pretty little scream of glad 
surprise, then hastily withdrawing her hand from 
the parrot’s clasp she laid it blushingly in 
Gerald’s. 

He longed to take herto his heart then and 
there and confess all those doubts which, now 
that he was once more gazing into that dear face, 
he fiercely blamed himself for entertaining ; but 
a nameless something in her manner prevented. 

« Am Las truly welcomeas I fondly believe my- 
self to be?” he asked, earnestly, taking both her 
hands in his. 
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«Certainly, Gerald ; you know that I love the 
military too well to turn one from the door, be he 
colone), captain, or only a private,” said the 
young girl, laughing coquettishly. * How long 
ago it seems since you were-here last! Doyou 
remember the day that this same*parrot pulled 
a handful of hair from your head, and when I 
rescued it you gave me the prettiest curl for a 
keepsake ?” 

* And I remember, too, the brown lock that 
you gave me in return., I have carried it ever 
since; not even for a moment has it left my 
possession ?”” 

She glanced down at the little -basket which 
she had in ner hand; then after a short silence 
said, as soberly and earnestly as if her thoughts 
were drifting away from nonsensical subjects to 
sensible ones ; 

‘And how many, many changes have been 
made in that time!” 

«None but, pleasant ones, I hope, for both of 
us,” said Captain Harcourt; in tones as earnest 
as her own. 

He fancied that she slightly flushed, but only 
for an instant did she appear embarrassed. 

** Some have been pleasant—very pleasant, I 
think, while of the others Iam not so sure.” 

They were walking along the path which led 
to the side entrance of the house. One of the 
footmen stood upon the walk before them with 
a card in his hand. 

There was no time for further conversation, 
so, curbing by a powerful effort a half-murmured 
request for a longer interview, Gerald moved 
silently along beside her. 

« A gentleman to see Miss Rutherford,” said 
the footman, as he respectfully advaneed and 
offered the card. 

** Will you kindly excuse me for a moment, 
Gerald? Go into the library—you know the 
way so welll shall not take you. Father is there, 
and will entertain you till I return.” 

With these words she tripped lightly away, 
and knowing she was not likely to return soon, 
the captain slowly made his way through the 
small drawing-room and the hall which led from 
the main one to a small, low room which, for 
its contents, was an exact counterpart of his 
father’s library at Greylock. He found Major 
Rutherford engaged ina like occupation ; he was 
examining his butler’s accounts. 

There the young dragoon passed away an 
hour very pleasantly. They talked of the crops 
and hunting—for the major was a famous sperts- 
nan, and hunted with the Derbyshire hounds 
three times a week during the season ; they dis- 
cussed foreign politics and home. affairs, which 
latter led by easy stages to purely domestic 
matters. 

Then said the major, with the air of a man 
who was opening his heart to another on some 
secret subject : 

“We have always been such good friends, 
Gerald, and you’ve been interested in Blanche 
for I don’t Know how many years before you 
went away, and, I hope, feel the same interest 
in her welfare now as ever. She isa great care 
to her grandmother and myself—did I tell you 
that the old lady isliving yet? Ay, and almost 
as hearty asI am. Blanche is very self-willed, 
extremely so fora girl of her age, and has set 
her heart upon a marriage which I am sure will 
not tend either to her present orfuture happiness. 
Now I thought that perhaps a word from you, 
who have known her from childhood, and whom 
she looks upon as an elder brother and loves 
accordingly, might have effect when my lectures 
and well-worn bits of advice would not.” 

Poor Harcourt knew not which way to turn 
to hide the disappointment and despair which 
were but too apparently depicted on his features. 
Most fortunately the other was so completely 
wrapped up in his own troubles that he failed 
to notice Gerald’s agitation. 

«The fellow is a Frenchman,’’ the majorcon- 
tinued, “and perfectly worthless so far as I can 
find out, but with a pleasing air and engaging 
manner which have taken a stronger hold on 
Blanche’s affections than I could suppose. He 
came down with George last October, and has 
been here off and on ever since. Had I sus- 





pected for a moment the stake: he was playing 
for I’d have put my foot on the matter long ago. 
Now Blanche declares that her heart will be 
broken if I shut the door upon the count. I 
don’t want to break the girl’s heart, I don’t want 
her to-marry the fellow—what the deuce: am I 
todoabout it? And what makes the affair all the 
more difficult for me to deal,with is that a little 
over a year ago I forced her to refuse a young 
gentleman whom she fancied even more than'she 
does this one, I think” (more unpleasant dis- 
closures for the captain), ‘‘ for she used to write 
her letters to him in the form;ef. poetry, ‘ made 
up some verses.on his raven. locks, and more 
idiotic-trash which I didn’t bother my head 
about. Iam ‘so discouraged that I-would give 
anything to see her married and settled.in a nice 
home ; but she will never have one with the 
Frenchman—of that 1am sure; he is such a 
restless being ; and yet, what do you think she 
said to me the other day when I mentioned this 
same thing toher? Sie has always‘counted on 
a comfortable home so much. ‘ Very. well, 
father, then we'll be rovers.’ Satan is in her 
sometimes; of that there is no doubt. Her 
grandmother has talked to her, but’ much as 
Blanche loves her she won’t listen to a word-on 
this matter. George don’t care -whether-she 
marries the Frenchman or not, and at. times I 
have half a mind to'let her find out for herself 
the truth of that old proverb or maxim—which- 
ever it is—which tells us about marrying in haste 
and repenting at leisure.” 

Major Rutherford leaned his head upon his 
hand with a weary air as he finished, his little 
confidence. The captain vainly sought to dis- 
cover some phase of the affair which would prove 
of comfort to them both. Useless effort! Thegirl 
was evidently determined to ruin the expectations 
of the truest lover a girl ever had, and break the 
heart of the fondest father. Well, so she might, 
was his decision at last, as after half an hnour’s 
consideration of the question he -rose from his 
chair and moved mechanically toward the door. 
The major’s hearty invitations to remain for 
dinner did not detain him. With no hope in 
his heart, or joyful prospect before him, could 
he remain to meet the faithless one who had 
caused him so much distress? Better that he 
should leave at once. 


Three months after the wedding-bells were 
merrily ringing in the old ivy-covered church 
that stood midway between Rutherford Grange 
and Greylock, and in the early morning, im the 
presence of numerous friends and relatives, the 
solemn words were spoken which bound Blanche 
Rutherford for ever to the tall, handsome for- 
eigner beside her. 

They left the Grange for Paris, and after a 
long tour abroad came back to the neighbourhood 
and, taking the country seat of an absentee lord, 
settled down in a manner as pleasant ‘as it -was 
unexpected to Blanche’s father. 

But the peace and quietness of the tranquil 
country home became, after a time, unendurable 
to the restless Frenchman, who, with his wife, 
suddenly ieft the place early one autumn, and 
it was years before the old major again beheld 
his much-loved daughter. 


* * * * * 


Shortly after Blanche’s marriage « distant 
relative of Gerald Harcourt died, leaving hima 
smallannuity. With these new means at his 
disposal he sold his commission in the dragoons, 
determined to see if the excitements and _plea- 
sures of travelling would not blot out in a mea- 
sure those painful recollections which were daily 
becoming more unbearable. 

He sought a solace for his sorrows in the gaie- 
ties of Paris, but at every ball, every concert, 
at the theatre or along the Bois, the form and 
features of one woman would continually rise 
before him, clouding with memories of the past 
tne pleasures of the present. 

For five years he wandered to and fro; some- 
times with a party of daring explorers he would 
venture into hitherto unknown recesses of forest 
and jungle ; be climbed to the topmost peaks of 
the Alps, half hoping, as he gazed dowa upon 





the icefields arouhd him, that some bottomless 
abyss would opem and engulf him in its dreary 


caverns, 
~»/I'wo more years passed: slowly, and just as he 
was beginning to learn the hardest lesson of all, 
forgetfulness, his old-time recollections were re- 
awakened in a sudden and unexpected man. 
ner; 

Standing one morning upon the sloping banks 
which front the beautiful Bay of Naples, he saw 
a woman, clad in rough and scant attire, pause 
upon the beach, as:she glaneed with a weird, 
‘yacant expression in her lustreless. eyes far out 
to sea. . j 

She stood there for some time motionless, then, 
as she turned to retrace her steps, she came face 
to face. with Gerald Harcourt. .She did not 
appear to reedgiise him, for she only bestoweda 
careless look upon him as she. passed slowly 
along ;- but as he scrutinised that worn and 
weary, face a si » unaccountable feeling 
carried- him back toa bright spring morning 
seven years ago, when he rode so anxiously up 
the pretty bridle-path to Rutherford Grange. In- 
voluntarily he murmured a name which, though 
often in his heart, came even now with painful 
effort to his lips. : 

The woman paused; a startled, glance shot 
from her dark eyes as she turned. toward the 
stranger. Not a moment: did Gerald hesitate 
then. He strode across the little space between 
them, and in another instant was clasping that 
haggard but still lovely face to his bosom. 

Yes; it was his Blanche, the love of his early 
years, the dear sweetheart. of his boyhood, 
whom he was thus destined to meet in that for- 
eign land, 

She did not repulse him now. No coquettish 
answers were raised in opposition to his renewed 
declarations of earnest, faithfullove. She leaned 
her head against his breast with the air of a 
poor, hunted animal—home at last. 

He soothed and caressed and reassured her, 
and after awhile she found courage to tell him 
of all the troubles which had assailed her since 
her unfortunate marriage. Oh, how bitterly she 
had reason to regret it! The count soon dissi- 
pated his small fortune and the twenty thousand 
pounds which Major Rutherford had given her 
on her wedding-day. 

An inveterate gambler, he i night after 
night at the gaming-tables Baden, seldom 
winning, generally losing, until they were both 
reduced to poverty. Too proud to seek aid at 
her father’s hands—the aid which he would have 
willingly extended—Blanche supported them 
awhile by her own industry. 

But there came a day when, stricken by a 
malarial fever, she lay upon a miserable cot in 
a wretched lodging-house in southern Germany, 
ignorant of the country and its language—even- 
tually deserted by her husband. 2 

She at length recovered, but hardly knowing 
which way to turn she journeyed slowly, begging 
her bread as she went, towards Italy, where she 
was determined to findanold friend of her grand- 
mother’s, who would put her in the way of earn- 
ing an honest living. 

By chance she learned of the death of her 
worthless husband. By chance she happened in 
Gerald’s way,,and the rest—we can faintly ima- 
gine. Now that he bad her in his arms again he 
would listen to no proposals of separation. 

“We will go back to England,” he said, “a8 
fast as the railway can take us, my darling. We 
will wait for no village parson. Tne words which 
will unite us for ever shall be spoken here m 
Naples before we are an hour older. Should 
be content a moment to have you out of my sigat 
until you are my wife ?” te 

“Just as you will, dear Gerald,” said tne 
repentant Blanche, as she lifted her eyes with 
loving confidence to his. 

That very day, that very hour, two strangers 
in that quaint city were married, and at sunset 
were rolling swiftly away from the land of figs 
and olives toward that pleasant country from 
which they had exiled themselves. May all joy 
and happiness go with them, and brighter days 
and future blessings efface the sad remembrances 
which appear like fast-fading shadows before 
the peaceful sunshine of the present. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. 
Both flint and steel are necessary to the produc- 
tion of a spark. Either of them may hammer 
on wood for ever and no fire will follow. 

Iv a man’s word ‘is not as good as his bond 
the best thing is to’ get ‘on without either. Tf 
this can’t be done look ‘well ‘to the bond and) 


treat the word as though it had never been |. 


ken. 
Po INctErty does not corisist in’ speaking your 
mind on all occasigns,. but, in, doing, it. when 
silence would be censurable and inexcusable... | 

Goop men have the fewest fears. He has but 
one who fears‘to do wrong. He has’a thousand 
who has overcome that one... : 

Manwemrs are more’ esteemedin society than | 
virtues, though the ‘one is artificial, like false, 
brilliants, att the other like real jewels, 

Very few men know howto keep silent. The 
Italians have a ‘proverb, ‘‘ Hear, see, and say 
nothing, if you wish to live in peace.” The 
man who is bent on telling all he Knows gene-. 
rally ends by telling a great deal more than he. 
knows. : 

«“ Tuer is nothing,” says Plato, “so delight-; 
ful as the hearing and speaking of truth.” For! 
this reason there is no conversation so agreeable 
as that of the man of integrity, who hears with- 
out any intention to betray, and hears without 
any intention to deceive. 





STATISTICS. 


Tere are in the United Kingdom 3,680 miles, 
of street and road tramwaysopen., The number, 
of horses employed .is 12,392, of locomotive en- 
gines 17, and of cars 1,619. 

“Tue number of post offices now open in the 
United Kingdom: is 24,212, of ‘which 912 are 
head offices and 13,300 sub-offices. Besides these, | 
there are 12,541 letter-boxes and _pillar-posts in | 
streets, roads, &c., making a total of 26,753 | 
places at which letters may be posted, 2,012 
being in London. 

A German statistical journal observes that the 
consumption of paper in the world is enormous. 
The annual production of this article in the 
United States is 207,000 tons; in England, 
180,000 tons; in Germany, 203,000 tons;’in 
France, 132,000 tons; Austria, 97,200 tons; 
Italy, 50,600; Russia,’ $2,400 ‘tons; ‘Spain, 
30,600. It is pretty generally agreed that the 
production of books, properly so called, is on the 
decline all over the world. The increased con- 
sumption of paper is owing to the development 
of newspapers and magazines. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Stewep Cucumpers.—Cut the cucumbers 
fully half an inch thick right through ; put them 
ia saucepan, just covering them with hot water, 
and let them boil slowly fora quarter of an hour, 
or until tender, but not so as to break them ; 
then drain them; you want now a pint of good 
cream, with a teaspoonful of butter in a sauce- 
pan, and when it is warm pop in the cucumbers; 
Season with a little salt and white pepper, cook 
five minutes, shaking the saucepan all the time, 
and Serve hot. Itis as delicate as asparagus, 
and a nice dish indeed: ~ 

Swzer Pickizs.—Take small cucumbers (the 
quantity to be regulated by what. is required), 
say a two-gallon stone jar filled; after washing 
i cold water place the pickles in the jar and 
have ready two gallons of boiling water, with 
two quarts of salt boiled in it;-pour this over 
t €cucumbers, and let them stand twenty-four 

ours ; wash them out of the salt water; and let 


the cucumbers in it again; take six quarts of 
cidér vinegar and place it on the stove, together 
with three pounds of brown sugar, one ounce of 
celery seed, one ounce of white cloves, and the 
same of allspice, or with only the celery seed ; 
when this comes to a boiling point pour it over 
the cucumbers and cover while hot with a cab- 
bage leaf ; tie a cloth over the top of the jar and 
put on the cover; the pickles will be fit for use 
in three days, and will keep two years if the 
vinegar is good. 








DREAM-TAUGHT. 





In dreams I saw the loved one ope 
A reliquary old, 4 

And with a glance.of beaming hope 
Its gems to me-unfold. | -: 


First, was an Anchor, with the thought, 
“ Despair not,” pearl-inlaid ; 

Next, a slim Arrow, emerald-wrought, 
The one word, “‘Courage,” made. 


The third, a Star, of diamorids framed 
The bidding, ‘‘ Ask,” enclosed ; 

And last, a Heart of rubies flamed 
Unmottoed, I supposed, 


Till from its midmost blush ‘there glanced 
A “ Welcome” such as speaks. 

Deep, soulful eyes, when love-enhanced, 
The tears are on the cheeks. 


These placed she softly in my hand, 
Then passed like morning’s beam ; 
And I awoke to understand 
The omens of my dream. 


Buoyed with suspicious zeal, in lieu 
Of halting doubts, I felt, 

Which winged me, arrow-like and true, 
To where the loved one dwelt. 


Complacence clothed that brow adored, 
Or, star-like, shone above ; 

My tongue was loosed—in passion poured 
The story of my love. 


Then, as her soft, shy flutterings came 
The ruby lips to part, 

I read beneath her cheek’s swift flame 
The welcome of her heart. 


I clasped her form; such bliss was mine 
As faint-of-heart ne’er reap ! 

Dream-taught, I snatched the cup divine 
And quaffed it long and deep! 


Ne’er emptied is that magic cup— 
As friend, as angel-wife, 
The loved one since aye brims it up 
With wine of perfect life! 
N.D. U. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ar Naples the continuous drought and the 


high temperature have seriously impaired the 
harvests. The maize is almost lost, fodder is 
dried up, and olives are falling from the trees 
through dryness. 
Morocco has been suffering from a heat that 
is described as all but eee Tt was so 
eat that the fast of the adan could not 
kept, and in the last removal of the Sultan’s 
camp over 200 camels perished of excessive 
heat. 
Dr. TANNER and Mr. Griscom have been ‘out- 
done in feats of fasting by a Cornish cat, which 
accidentally was shut up forseven weeks im a 
flour barrel, and is still alive and progressing 
favourably. Theanimal belongs to Mr. Thomas 
Evans, of St. Ives. 
Brrsy Mriuzs, nearly 70 years of age, an in- 





m stand to drain ; wash out the jar, and place’ 


‘mate of the district union of Rickmansworth, 


has been removed thence, consequent upon her 
having, by the death of.a wealthy relative, be- 
come entitled toa large fortune, amounting, it 
is said, to several théusand pounds. 

ACCORDING to a Swiss paper the baptism of a 
baby took place a few days ago at Villeneuve, at 
which were present, besides the’ parents, both 
grandfathers and grandmothers of the child, and 
three of its great grand-parents. 

A new outlet for Shetland industry has lately 
been opened with satisfactory results, and pro- 
mises to become a profitable speculation. Some 
time ‘ago, samples of Shetland fish—cod -and 
other white fish—thoroughly dried and cured, 
were sent to Australia, packed in large lead 
cases. The result has been so satisfactory that 
mail steamers:from Lerwick have shipped over 
100 such ‘cases, consigned to AustraNan ports by 
a Shetland firm. ’ 

A LOBSTER was caught in thé Roddam nets at 
Eyemouth the other day which weighed 6$lbs. 
full grown, and in fine condition. Such a speci- 
men is rarely to be seen.” 

PaRTRIDGES are so plentiful in Bohemia this 
year that they are selling for one shilling a 
brace in the market, and can be had roasted on 


}] toast for ninepence a piece even in Vienna at 


popular restaurants. Pheasants are not worth 
more than four shillings a brace in waggon loads. 

Tux Home Office has sanctioned a payment of 
£50 to the St. John Ambulance Association as 
a contribution tewards the expenses of the 
Metropolitan Police Ambulance classes. 

THE electric light is to be applied to rail- 
way trains. The Great Northern Company have 
commissioned Messrs. Crampton and Co. to light 
a train experimentally. / 

Ir is reported that certain pious. Hindoos of 


,] Benares are about to send a deputation to Eng- 


land to try and procure a prohibition of the 
slaughter of cows throughont India. 

» A. cURLOUS notion has been floated, namely, a 
cemetery for animals. The idea; conceived in 
the sanitary interests of the community, will, 
no doubt, develope. its sentiment, and show us 

ing proofs of true affection between man 
and beast when we wander between rows of 
grand marble-sculptured records. 

Irv has been suggested that a part of Hyde 
Park should be placed at the disposal of bi- 
cycle riders for their’ exercise. They would 
certainly contribute sometaing also to the 
general amusement of the public. 

WE have authority for stating that there is 
no truth in the announcement recently made 
in some newspapers that the Queen had given 
the vine at Hampton Court to Princess Frede- 
Tica. 

Ir is proposed to raisea sum of £1,500 for 


| presentation to Mr. Newdegate, that being the 


amount of expenses incurred by him in his legal 
proceedings against Mr. Bradlaugh. Already 
several subscriptions, from £100 down to £10 
have been received. 

in a small parish school close to the banks of 
the Shinnel, Upper Nithsdale, there are at 
present in attendance three pairs of twins—two 
boy twins, two girls, and a boy and girl. In 
short, when the roll is called, nearly 30 per 
cent. of the whole attendance consists of twins, 
which we are safe to say does not take place in 
any other school in Scotland. 

NearRty £20 changed hands at the recent 
Agricultural Show at Crewe. No less than £11 
taken at the gates turned out to be spurious 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and one refresh- 
ment-stall keeper also complained that he had 
been similarly duped to the extent of £8. 
Several bad sovereigns were changed at places 
of ‘business in the town. 

TuHat the bite of a person excited to rage 

may prove as dangerous as that of a mad ani- 

mal was sadly demonstrated recently at Munster 
(Rhine-Prussia), where two men fell to quarrel- 

ling, and from words came blows. Worse than 

this, one of them, in the height of the melée, 

bit the other’s thumb, inflicting a wound, little 

noticed at first, but in less than 24 hours caused 

the thumb and arm to swell to such a degree as 

to make amputation of the limb necessary in 

order‘to. save the man’s life. It was a clear 





case of poisoning of the blood. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our CoRRESPONDESTS are requested to observe that, 
although we never publish their names and addresses, 
we desire to be furnished with them in all cases, in addi- 
tion to selected noms de plume, otherwise communica- 
tions may not receive attention. No charge is made for 
advertisements appearing on this page, and no responsi- 
bility is undertaken concerning them. 

8. C.—Moths in Ss are sometimes got rid of by 
passing a hot iron over the spots infested by them. 

J. T.—When any quantity of tartar has accumulated 
on the teeth it is generally removed by scaling; but 
vinegar and a stiff brush will sometimes prove as effec- 
tive, and with less injury to the enamel. Try the vine- 
gar, night and morning, for three or four days in succes- 
sion. 

G. B.—An inexpensive ice-cream, and one that can be 
prepared expeditiously, is made as follows: Boil two 
quarts of milk, and thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch, and add a pound of sugar. When cool, stir 
in two quarts of cream. Flavour with anything the 
fancy may suggest, and put it into the freezer. 

M. E.—To make ginger beer, take two gallons of hot 
water; mix two ounces of ground ginger and the peel of 
two lemons, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, two 

ounds of white sugar; let this stand until milk warm. 

en put in the other part of the two lemons, one tea- 
oe ul of saleratus, four tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
the white of four eggs to clear it. Add cinnamon and 
clove to your taste. 

R. 8.—What is commonly called heartburn is not a 
disease of the heart, but an unpleasant sensation of heat 
or acrimony about the pit of the stomach, accompanied 
sometimes by a rising in the throat like water. A tea- 
- bane 2 of magnesia, taken in a cup of tea, or half a 
= of peppermint and water, will generally afford re- 

ief. 

8. B.—A very little red precipitate mixed with lard 
avill remove vermin from the head. Rub it well into the 
hair, and in about half an hour wash it out with bay- 
rum. If you should not use all the precipitate pur- 
chased, destroy it, as it is a poison, and dangerous to 
have about a house where there are children. 

C. S.—In tanning, the unhairing of the skin is effected 
by the use of lime, which dissolves or softens the bulbous 
roots of the hairs, and thus facilitates their removal by 
mere mechanical scrapings with a blunt-edged knife. 
‘The skin is then plunged into clean water. A work on 
tanning would aid you very much, making a seemingly 
hard job a comparatively easy one. 

B. G. S.—The sovereign of this country has theoreti- 
cally a veto upon the measures of Parliament, but it isa 
power which has not been used since 1707. 

A. G. B.—When tins are much blackened by the fire 
they should be scoured with soap, water and fine sand. 
To polish them, use rotten-stone, soft soap, and oil of 
turpentine, mixed to the consistency of stiff putty. If 
found too thick, add a little water. Rub off briskly with 
a dry, clean rag or leather. 

W. B.—A good liquid blacking is made of ivory-black, 
in fine powder, one pound; molasses, three-quarters of a 
pound ; sweet oil, two ounces; beer and vinegar, of each, 
one pint. Rub together the first three until the oil is 
killed, then add the beer and vinegar. 

E. G.—To make gunpowder, take of refined nitre, 
seventy-five parts; sulphur, ten s; best refined 
willow charcoal, fifteen parts. Powder each separately, 
and mix intimately with a little water in a mortar. e 
paste may be rolled out into thin rods, cut into grains, 
and dried on a board in the sun. 

R. G. D.—We know of nothing that will prevent the 
hair from turning grey. 

M. W.—The first obelisk mentioned in history was that 
of Rameses, King of Eeypt, about 1485 p.c.. The Ara- 
bians called them Pharoah’s needles, and the Egyptian 
priests the fingers of the sun. They differed very much 
as to their costliness, magnitude, and magnificence. 
Several were erected at Rome; one was erected by the 
Emperor Augustus in the Campus Martius, on the pave- 
ment of which was a horizontal dial that marked the 
hour, 148.c. Theonein Central Park in New York is 
one of the oldest of which we have any record, and does 
not show any sigus of decay. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY will be. commenced 


in No. 961, ready 


September 21. 








Parent CasLe and Dovste Capstay, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to co with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Patent Cable 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of music and dancing. Double Capstan is twenty-four, 
medium height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be twenty-two. 

Fors Star and Mats Starx, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a — = re - toe ~~" dagen Pm oy 
medium height, -looking, fond of home : \° 
Main Stay is medium height, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home and children. 

Pitot Jack, a signalman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
tall, fair, fond of music and dancing, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. Respondent must be twenty, 
good-looking, fond of home and music. 

A. W., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and.eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to cor- 
respond with a young lady about eighteen. 

Grave Tom, twenty-six, mediam height, dark, good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady. 


“MY SPECIALTY.” 


“© Wnat is your specialty, my dear ?”” 
Inquired my friend, the fair Miss Bates. 
“ Pray, does your inclination run 
To decorating china plates ? 
I’ve painted five such charming ones 
Of peaches you could almost eat ; 
Or, dear, perhaps your fancy runs 


To painting tiles—they are so sweet.”’ 


I smiled and looked around the room— 
Ah, how I loved the homelike place, 
And yet no painted china there, 
No coloured tiles or costly lace; 
My rose-bush blooming on the sill, 
The simple curtains looped with blue, 
When peeping through the open door 
I saw a head of golden hue. 


What “ buttercup,” though painted fine, 
Has such 4 gleam as baby’s hair? 
What “‘lily’”’ on a china plate 
Can with his forehead white com: ? 
And, ah! no peach, ero pink in hue, 
But pales in beauty ’side his cheek. 
So calling in the tiny rogue 
I opened then my lips to speak: 


** My friend, ‘ my specialty ” consists 
In doing well a mother’s part : 
To train each day these busy feet, 
To sow good seed in baby’s heart, 
Engraving on his infant mind 
during pictures, not to fade; 
So that I have this thought to cheer— 
I have a good foundation laid. 


“To try my best, since I’m a wife, 
To keep my husband’s love and home; 
To beautify these rooms with care, 
So he will have no wish to roam 
To photograph upon his heart 
Pictures of sweet domestic bliss ; 
That is, dear friend, my earnest work, 
* My specialty ’—and only this.” M. M. 


James and Harry, two brothers, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
James is twenty-two, medium height, dark, fond of home 
and children. Harry is twenty, tall, fair, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between sixteen and 
twenty. 

NorpDENFELT Guy, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady. 

Mary Lirt and TrussEs, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Main Lift is tall, dark, fond 
of home and children. Trusses is tall, fair, fond of music 
and dancing. 

B.A., thirty, would like to corresvond with a young 
jady between eighteen and twenty, fair, good-looking. 

Venus, eighteen, tall, golden hair, violet eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, fair young gentleman. 

GreTra, Maper and May, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Gretta is twenty, medium height, fair hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and children. Madge is twenty- 
one, tall, auburn hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. 
May is twenty, tall, fair hair, violet eyes, fond of singing 
and dancing. Respondents must be hetween twenty 
and twenty-four. 

Broomstick, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about six- 
teen with a view to matrimony. 

Saucy Tom, twenty-one, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a young 

y between seventeen and nineteen, medium. height, 
dark, blue eyes, good-looking. 

Ganlon, a Royal Engineer, medium height, gaod-look- 





ing, would like to d with a young lady about 
twenty-two, medium height, fair. 

Anne and ALLEr, two sisters, would like tocorrespond 
Might hair, ‘Diuoayes/gos@Asubing/ of & loving dispar 

’ ue Of a lov i £. 
tion. Demmentesh an bea soldier. Alley is cpremen, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, of a loving dis. 
position. Respondent must be a sailor. 

Cuarcer, twenty, tall, fair, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a tall, fair young lady. 

Saucy Kars and Merry Nz11, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young lemen with a view w 
matrimony. Saucy Kate is eighteen, medium height, 
fair hair, blue eyes, of a loving ition, fond of home. 
aS pn we 
eyes, of a loving di ition, fond of chi : D- 
dents must be pag pe of home and children. 

Swap Cap Jack and Extra Parapz, two marines 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony... Snap Cap Jack is twenty-two, 
dark, fond of music and dancing. Extra Parade is 
twenty-one, tall, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 

me and music. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


J. O’B. is responded to by—Editha, twenty, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, fond of home. 

Etta by—Snip, twenty-one, tall, fair, good-looking. 

Litr by—J. D., twenty-seven, medium height, fair. 

J. O’'B. by—Laura, twenty-one, medium height, dari, 
fond of home and children. 

Sam by—Rose, tall, dark, fond of home and children. 

Dick by—Violet, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Bos by—Lillie, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
dancing. “ 

Bos by—Daisy, tall, fair, of a loving disposition. 
_0. C. U. by—P. M., thirty-seven, medium height, 
dark. 

Rex by—Mignonette, nineteen, medium height, dark 
hair, ' blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 

0. C. U. by—Tony, medium height, of a loving dispo 
sition. 

0. C. U. by—Helen, thirty-four, medium height, fair. 

Ros by—Ida S., seventeen, tall, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home and children. i ee “ 

Bos by—Fannie M., eighteen, medium height, dark, 
good-] ing, fond of music and dancing. 
_ Ros by—Dark-eyed Suie, twenty, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing. 

Bos by—Loving Amy, nineteen, fair, 
loving disposition. 

Farry Birt by—J. H. P., twenty-one, medium height, 
fair, good-looking, fond of home and music. 

Livetr BLtaycuEe by—Happy Hal, nineteen, medium 
height, dark. 

ALLY Storer by—M. G. C., twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of home and children. 

StaRLiaut Jor by—Minha, eighteen. 


y eyes, ofa 
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